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Served by Miles Gloriosus 




















European Tour 


ns, June 27th and visiting British Isles, 

taly, Switzerland, Belgium and Holland. 

Special features Genoa to es by boat, 

Lourdes, Assisi, Perugia. For a. write 
JULIA C. BRANNA 

403 W. 66th St., Ghiewgo’ Ill. 














vinta Coico on a Brazilian Plantation 


Every Teacher Should 
Have This 


COFFEE 
SCHOOL EXHIBIT 


HIS Coffee Exhibit was designed 

especially for school use. It is espe- 
cially appropriate for Fourth, Fifth and 
Sixth Grades in connection with the 
study of Commercial Geography, and 
for Domestic Science work in higher 
grades. 

There are fourteen subjects in the 
exhibit as follows :— 


1—Branch of Coffee Tree Showing Blos- 

soms and Berries (six colors) 

2—Coffee in Different Stages (six colors) 

3—Brazilian Coffee Plantation (sepia) 

4—Cultivating Coffee (sepia) 

5—Picking Coffee (sepia) 

6—Drying Coffee (sepia) 

7—Washing Coffee (sepia) 

8—A Ship Loading Green Coffee (sepia) 

9—Roasting Coffee (ori) 

10—“‘Cup-testing’”’ Coffee aonle) 

11—Map of World, Showing -growing 
Areas (sepia) 

12—A Short History of Coffee 

13—How Coffee Should Be Brewed 

14—Coffee —— (with scene in Re- 
search Laboratery at i 

of 





This Exhibit was prepared for educa- 
tidnal purposes and is sold at cost. It 
will be sent, postpaid, anywhere in the 
United States upon receipt of thirty cents 
in stamps, money order or coin. 


 scine Coffee Trade Publicity Committee 
| 64 Water Street, New York, N. Y. 1 


| I am enclosing thirty cents. Please send | 
| me the Coffee School Exhibit. | 


i] Name. 








On the Outskirts of the Springfield Meeting. 


—The lobby of the St. Nick was the 
rallying point where friendships were re- 
newed during the annual meeting of the 
representative assembly of the Dlinois State 
Teachers Association. Informal class re- 
unions of normal school graduates were held 
in various corners, merging into an exchange 
of amenities between Egyptians and 
Northerners, and then to cheerful free lance 
acquaintanceships that had nothing to do 
with college classes or sectional divisions. 
The Springfield meeting was blessed with a 
wonderful spirit of good fellowship. 

Everywhere the bookmen lived up to their 
reputations for bringing together superin- 
tendents, principals, and college professors 
who should know each other. The pub- 
lishers’ bagmen are particularly well fitted 
for the positions of assistant hosts because 
of their wide acquaintance throughout the 
state and their work in acquainting school- 
men with each other is appreciated. 

The dining room of the St. Nick was 
another place where some of the best un- 
official sessions of the meeting took place. 
It was a rare privilege to sit with Matheny 
of the Keystone View Company and watch 
him draft the head waitress into service in 
helping him solve a cross word puzzle while 
he was waiting for the various courses. 
After the puzzle was unraveled or inter- 
preted, it was another rare privilege to 
listen to Lau’s discussion of the relative 
merits of Longfellow and Shakespeare as 
poets. Mr. Lau is the affable Chicago rep- 
resentative of Scott, Foresman and Company, 
and Mr. Matheny was interested in learning 
just how to make a success in selling material 
to Chicago principals. Mr. Lau was profuse 
in his explanations but the innocent by- 
stander gained the idea that the explanations 
would not be of much value to anyone but 
Lau. It seems that Matheny felt that he 
must work out his own selling scheme. There 
is only one Lau. 

In the evenings the Chicago teachers took 
possession of the dining room after the 
evening meeting was over and spent a most 
enjoyable hour and a half dancing. The 
sight gave one a new basis of respect for 
President William Bishop Owen of the 
Chicago Normal College. He is as much at 
home as a disciple of Terpsichore as he is 
when presiding over the meetings of the 
National Education Association. Those who 
have seen Superintendent E. C. Fisher of 
Peoria only in the dignified position of com- 
mittee chairman may be surprised to learn 
that he is a most graceful dancer. I did 
very well myself in the Virginia reel with a 
charming young lady from Chicago as a 
partner. 

Yes, it was a wonderful meeting. 


BLOOMINGTON MERCHANTS DELAY 
STYLE SHOW FOR TEACHERS 

Elaborate plans are being made by the 
merchants of Bloomington for the Style 
Show that is scheduled for March 18, 19, 
and 20. 

Special importance is attached to the show 
at this time because of the fact that the 
Central Division of the [Illinois State 
Teachers Association will be held in Bloom- 
ington at that time. 


(Continued on page 99) 








The Educators 
of Illinois 
approve 
Compton’s 
Pictured 
Encyclopedia 


NOTHING like Compton’s Pictured 
Encyclopedia has ever before been 
published . . . no set of books has ever 
achieved so phenomenal a success in 
the school field as Compton’s Pictured 
Encyclopedia. 

Here are 10 volumes edited by 88 of 
America’s most distinguished edu- 
cators . . . 4000 pages of accurate en- 
cyclopedia matter as interesting as your 
favorite magazine . . . 8000 halftone il- 
lustrations that make visual education 
—immediately—a part of the teacher’s 
everyday equipment. 


William B. Owen, 
President, Chicago Normal School, 
says: “It is modern, simple, clear, ac- 
curate, reliable, attractive and stimu- 
lating. It would be a great aid to the 
cause of education if every teacher in 
America could have a set available to 
help her and the children in their 
work,” 

E. E. Lewis, 
formerly Superintendent, Rockford, 
Illinois, says: “I will say frankly that 
the set has passed my expectations in 
every way.” 


Arthur B. Rowell, 
Superintendent, Glencoe, Illinois, says: 
“The books are astonishingly interest- 
ing . . . The work is tremendously sig- 
nificant. 

Harry O. Gillet, 
Prin., University Elementary School, 
Chicago, says: “‘In my opinion it is the 
best reference work for children on the 


market.”’ 

John C. Allen, 
President, Board of Education, Mon- 
mouth, Illinois, says: ““You can quote 
me as saying ‘that Compton’s Pictured 
Encyclopedia can be purchased with 
perfect confidence.’ ”’ 


H. J. Beckemeyer, 


Superintendent, Hillsboro, Illinois, 
says: “It is in constant use.” 


R. P. Marshall, 
Prin. of Schools, Douglas, Illinois, says: 
“Surpassed my a in every 
way.’ 


Today—write for sample pages and 
special school price. Know what Comp- 
ton’s can contribute to your school. 
Address 


F. E. Compton & Company 
58 E. Washington St., Chicago, IIl. 


Send 20c for new Book of 
PRACTICAL PROBLEM PROJECTS 
112 pages, over 40 projects, complete- 
ly worked out. For grades 4 to 9 in- 

clusive. 
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Honolulu Beats 
Mainland 


IN TESTS OF ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


Among the reports that are being compiled of the 
Nation-Wide Survey of Pupils’ Achievements in English 
Composition, the returns from the Hawaiian Islands 
show that the pupils who took the Pressey Diagnostic 
Tests in English Composition last November made far 
better scores than any that have been received from 
cities on the mainland of the United States. The pupils 
of Honolulu who took the tests are educated under the 
English-Latin system that they inherited from their 
New England grandfathers. 


The reports from the many schools who took part in 
the Nation-wide Survey last November are almost all in 
now and the consolidated report will be ready for publi- 
cation within a very few weeks. 





A Testing Program 
In Reading 


A realization of the importance of silent reading is 


now quite widespread. Many teachers and superin- 
tendents feel that testing and remedial measures are 
needed in their schools, but they hesitate to begin 
because they do not know just how to proceed. For 
the benefit of those who would like constructive sug- 
gestions in this line, the Public School Publishing Com- 
pany has issued its Test Bulletin No. 2, “A Testing Pro- 
gram in Reading.’’ This pamphlet, which is sent free 
of charge on request, sets forth information concerning 
types of procedure which have been successfully carried 
out in local situations and which are capable of appli- 
cation everywhere. 


A previous pamphlet, Test Bul- 
letin No. 1, entitled “A Testing Program in Arithmetic,” 
has been in wide demand during the past year. 





Public School Publishing Company 


509-11-13 North East Street 
BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 


ILLINOIS TEACHER I 


Report 
Of the National Com- 
mittee on Reading 


Part I of the Twenty-fourth Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education contains the Report 
of the National Committee on Reading. The members 
of the committee who are the contributors to this report 
are: F. W. Ballou, Ernest Horn, Frances Jenkins, S. A. 
Leonard, Estaline Wilson, Laura Zirbes, and William S. 
Gray (chairman). 

This report brings together in authoritative form, 
substantially all that is definitely established with 
respect to the teaching of reading. 

It is regarded as an important contribution to the 
subject by the officers of the National Society for the 
Study of Education and they predict a wide sale for it. 
It is a worthy successor of the famous report on silent 
reading published in Part II of the Twentieth Yearbook. 

The price of Part I of the Twenty-fourth Yearbook, 
225 pages, paper covers, is $1.50 postpaid. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 

Editor’s Preface. 

Introduction. 

Chapter— 

I. Reading Activities in School and in Social Life. 
II. Essential Objectives of Instruction in Reading. 

III. A Modern Program of Reading Instruction for 

the Grades and High School. 
IV. The Development of a Meaningful Vocabulary 
and Independence in Word Recognition. 
V. The Relation of Reading to Other School Sub- 
jects and Activities. 
VI. Reading in Relation to Literature. 
VII. Appropriate Materials for Instruction in Read- 
ing. 
VIII. Provision for Individual Differences. 
IX. Reading Tests: Standardized and Informal. 
X. Diagnostic adRemedial Work. 
XI. Ways and Means of Putting Across a Progressive 
Reading Program. 

XII. Summary of Outstanding Recommendations 
and Suggested Problems in Urgent Need of 
Investigation. 

Part I of the Twenty-fourth Yearbook of the National 

Society for the Study of Education. Price, $1.50 a copy 
postpaid. 
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q During the holiday season last December a spirit of 
. optimism took possession of Mr. W. F. Young,the genial 
president of Benj. H. Sanborn & Company, and under 


its influence he used a el ge in the January, 1925, 
number of The /Ilinois Teacher to announce a new text 


for fourth grade, entitled “Speaking and Writing English,” 
SUGGESTED by Sheridan, Kleiser, and Mathews. 
TOPIC FO DEB ATE q In a letter to the advertising department of The I/ili- 
R nois Teacher, Mr. Young raises the question as to whether 
: ay his adverti t laced i iti h 
Do those who receive The Illinois Teacher en i ey al a ‘aie my ee ae 


read the advertisements ? q@ Your testimony in a case of this kind is the only 
testimony that is of value. 
pane eae if you will owe to Mr. ne aes him 
whether or not you saw the announcement of “‘Speakin 
AFFIRMATIVE and Writing English” in the January number of The 
The advertising department of The /Ili- Illinois Teacher, you will be doing the magazine a vital 
cs service in proving to at least one advertiser that the 
nois Teacher. magazine is read. 
q@ You understand, of course, that by writing to Mr. 
NEGATIVE Young, you are under no obligation to buy the book. 
Most of the firms who might be expected tr Nas 2 a re 
to use the advertising columns of q@ Chicago teachers may find it easier to telephone to 


The Illinois Teacher. Mr. Young. We hope, of course, that his telephone is 
ringing constantly for days after you read this. 
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q@ If you are willing to risk a two-cent stamp in this cause, your letter should be sent to 


MR. W. F. YOUNG, Care BENJ. H. SANBORN & COMPANY, 
221 East Twentieth Street, Chicago, Illinois. 











Standards to Which a Good Arithmetic: 
Should Conform 


1. Pupils should be shown a real motive for learning each new process. 
2. All difficulties in an arithmetic text should be arithmetical and not linguistic. 
a 


Arithmetical processes involve the formation of many habits. Every type of error that occurs in a pro- 
cess indicates a separate habit that should be established in connection with the learning process. 


4. Any process that occurs frequently and occurs invariably in she same way should be habituated and 
should not be rationalized. 


5. Artificial devices should not be made use of to disguise drill. 


6. The amount of review and practice necessary on any topic varies in accordance with the amount of use 
that is made of each topic in other situations. 


7. Mastery does not come by a multiplicity of arithmetical impressions but rather by a highly stimulated 
desire to understand the arithmetical fact or problem presented and by the resultant intensity of effort to 
master it. 


8. Attainable standards of speed and accuracy in the fundamentals of arithmetic should be given in an 
arithmetic text for each grade. 


9. The equation, which is the arithmetical sentence, should be presented early in the arithmetic course and 
should be emphasized until both its meaning and its use are thoroughly understood. 


10. The order in which facts and processes are presented in a text, should be determined by the order in 
which these facts and processes come to be meaningful to pupils because of their life experiences. 


ARITHMETICAL ESSENTIALS 


By Drushel-Noonan-Withers embodies the pedagogical facts enumerated above. 


CHICAGO LYONS AND CARNAHAN NEW YORK 
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To Memspres—lIf you change your address please notify the Illinois Teacher at Bloomington, 


sending both your old -_ 


Illinois, 
dress and new address. Remember postmasters can not forward periodicals. If you learn of any’ members who are not getting, Tas 
TEACHER please ask them to send their complete address—street and number or rural route number—to THe ILLINOIS TEACHER loom- 
ington, Til. Many teachers fail to put this address on the registration cards. The postmasters require street addresses on periodicals 


delivered by carrier. 








OFFICERS OF THE ILLINOIS State TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION FOR THE YEAR 1925 


President—E. C. Fisher, Peoria. 

First Vice President—J. B. McManus, LaSalle. 
Second Vice President—L. W. Hanna, Centralia. 
Third Vice President—Medora Schaeffer, Cicero. 
Secretary—Robert C. Moore, Carlinville. 
Treasurer—Charles McIntosh, Monticello. 


Executive Committee— 

Bertha S. Armbruster, Chairman, River Forest. 

W. P. Morgan, Macomb. 

Fannie Spaits Merwin, Havana. 
Editor of Illinois Teacher—Robert C. Moore, Carlinville. 
Research and Statistics—Lester R. Grimm, Springfield. 


Advertising Manager—George A. Brown, Bloomington. 








EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS 


South Central Division of the I. S. T. A., Springfield, 
Friday and Saturday, March 20 and 21, 1925. 

Central Division of the I. S. T. A., Bloomington, Fri- 
day and Saturday, March 20 and 21, 1925. Preparations 
for a splendid meeting are being made. The executive 
committee consists of Professor M. J. Holmes, Normal, 
Superintendent S. K. MeDowell, Bloomington, and Prin- 
cipal J. H. Brewer, Peoria. 

Southern Division of the I. S. T. A., Carbondale, 
Thursday and Friday, March 26 and 27, 1925. Slogan: 
‘2.500 Members.’’ Leading speakers: Emanuel Stern- 
heim, Florence Hale, Edwin Markham. 

Lake Shore Division of the I. S. T. A., Evanston, 
Monday, April 20, 1825. General theme: The Moral and 
Spiritual Values in Education. Features of the pro- 
gram: Acapella Choir, Northwestern University, P. C. 
Lutkin, Director; Art Lecture, Lorado Taft; Address, 
‘‘The Preparation for Political and Moral Leadership 
as Illustrated in the Life of Moses;’’ Dr. Albert W. 
Palmer. The speakers at the section meetings will in- 
clude Dr. Palmer and Mr. Taft, and also Mrs. Hethring- 
ton of Berkeley, California, and Mr. E. L. Downing of 
Chicago University. 

Southwestern Division of the I. S. T. A., East St. 
Louis, Thursday and Friday, April 2 and 3, 1925. On 
Thursday night, Dr. Stephen Leacock, McGill University, 
Canada, will deliver one of his famous addresses. Dr. 
Leacock is a lecturer of international reputation, and 
is known everywhere as one of the leading satirists and 
humorists of the day. Many of his articles and stories 
have appeared in the leading magazines of America in 
recent years. The same evening Reinald Werrenrath, 
the foremost baritone of America, will give a full pro- 
gram; he is one of the highest priced singers on the 
platform of today, and has made a large number of 
records for the Victrola. No teacher can afford to miss 
his concert. On Friday there will be addresses by Dr. 
Stratton D. Brooks, President of the University of Mis- 
souri, and by Superintendent William McAndrew of Chi- 


eago. The East St. Louis schools will furnish the music 


for Friday, and will give the oratorio, Elijah. On Fri- 
day night there will be a full concert by the Griffis Group, 
which consists of Olga Steeb, Violinist; Luch Gates, 
Soprano; and Jacobinoff, Pianist, either of which could 
give a splendid musical program alone. All teachers in 
the Division are urged to send in their registration fee 
of $2.00 at once to Miss Stella Bean, 617 N. 13th 
Street, East St. Louis. Send your fee now, get a re- 
ceipt, and save much inconvenience at the meeting; or 
suggest to your superintendent or principal that he 
receive the fees of all the teachers in your school and 
send them in for you. The attendance last year was 
3,044; we want 3,500 this year. 

Department of Superintendence, N. E. A., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, February 21-28, 1925. 

Conference on Teaching History, Saturday, Febru- 
ary 14; 10 A.M., at Chicago Woman’s Club, 2 P.M. in 
Florentine Room, Congress Hotel. Registration fee, 50 
cents. All interested persons invited. Addresses: ‘‘ Edu- 
cation and Nationalism,’’ Carleton Hayes, Columbia Uni- 
versity; ‘‘Historical Textbooks and International Dif- 
ferences,’’ Donals R. Taft, Wells College; ‘‘The Attack 
on our Histories,’’ Bessie L. Pierce, University of Iowa; 
‘‘The Teaching of World History,’’ Charles K. Webster, 
University of College of Wales. 


COMMENT 


This number is devoted largely to the proceedings of 
the annual meeting, and is the only form in which the 
proceedings will be published. All members should read 
these proceedings in full so they may know just what 
their organization is doing and understand the principles 
it advocates. These activities and principles are deter- 
mined by the delegates sent to the state meeting by the 
teachers enrolling in the several divisions. If you are 
satisfied with them, commend your delegates; if not, 
speak up in your next division meeting and tell your 
delegates what you want done. There is evidence that 
the great majority of our members are pleased with our 
present representative form of organization and the 
work of the delegates to the Representative Assembly. 
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JOURNAL OF THE PROCEEDINGS 


Or THE SEVENTY-FIRST ANNUAL MEETING OF THE ILLINOIS 
State TEAcHERS’ AssociATION, HELD AT SPRING- 
FIELD, ILLINOIS, DECEMBER 29TH, 30TH, 

AND 31st, 1924 


First Session, Monday, December 29, 
7:30 O’clock P.M. 


The meeting was called to order promptly on time by 
the president, Mr. O. L. Manchester. 

The president announced that the evening program 
would be opened by a short musical program by Miss 
Mignon Spence, a Coloratura Soprano, accompanied by 
Mrs. John Bretz, pianist. These ladies then rendered 
the following numbers in a very pleasing and artistic 
manner : 

CONE 5s Keer eeneacheaneevedsetonasens Oley Speaks 

Animal Crackers Richard Hageman 

Doll Song, ‘‘ Les Contes D’Hoffmon,’’. Jacques Offenbach 

,. PREMOERPUOTEP ores ere errr Pa Oscar Rasbach 

TORPTS oc cccccbecsccceconceaceccesese Franco Leoni 


President Manchester then called to the platform Mr. 
Francis G. Blair to present the awards to the winners 
of the State Spelling Contest held in the forenoon. Mr. 
Blair called the winners to the platform and, after a brief 
address stating the purpose and value of the contest, 
presented the first prize, a gold medal for herself and a 
banner for her school to Miss Mary Gallup of Carrollton, 
Greene County; the second prize, a silver medal and a 
banner, to-George Anderson of Casey, Clark County; 
and the third prize, a bronze medal and a banner, to Miss 
Adella Shimansky of West Frankfort, Franklin County. 

The president then appointed the following com- 
mittees : 


Committee on Credentials: 
Edgar C. Pruitt, Chairman, South Central Division. 
Nano Hickey, Chicago Division. 
Medora Schaeffer, Lake Shore Division. 
. A. Perrin, Northeastern Division. 
. W. Whitten, Northwestern Division. 
. A. Mahoney, Black Hawk Division. 
. M. Mason, Illinois Valley Division. 
. A. Hollister, East Central Division. 
. ©. Moore, Central Division. 
. H. Hostettler, Southeastern Division. 
. W. Hanna, Southwestern Division. 
Harry Taylor, Southern Division. 
T. W. Everitt, Western Division. 
John Moss, Eastern Division. 
Auditing Committee: 
George D. Wham, Chairman, Carbondale. 
H. B. Fisher, Streator. 
Medora Schaeffer, Cicero. 
Committee on President’s Address: 
8. K. McDowell, Chairman, Bloomington. 
Helen Toole, Chicago. 
H. A. Perrin, Joliet. 


Mr. Manchester then delivered the President’s Ad- 
dress, which was as follows: 


RECENT CRITICISMS OF OUR SCHOOLS 


DEAN O. L. MANCHESTER 
(President’s Address, Illinois State Teachers’ Association, 
December, 1924) 


Of the thirteen volumes published by The Educational Finance 
Inquiry Commission four are devoted to Illinois schools. Some 
question has been raised as to whether the work of the Inquiry 
and especially of the Illinois Staff must be accepted as unbiased, 
scientific, and authoritative. The Commission consisted of eleven 
educators of national reputations, appointed by the American 
Council on Education. The Carnegie Corporation and three other 
foundations or funds financed the undertaking. The four members 
of the Illinois Staff were all closely affiliated with the University 
of Chicago. And to the Staff, without charge, for two years, the 
University furnished quarters, light, and heat. Possibly some of 
us might prefer that these things had been different, but to me 
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they are decisive neither for nor against the work that has been 
done. I am willing to waive all matters concerning the origin, 
the support, the connections, the possible bias at the outset, of 
either Commission or Staff. The question is: Are these data well 
selected and sufficient? Is the reasoning based upon them clear 
and convincing? Are the conclusions arrived at sane? Is the 
attitude of this Inquiry reasonably sympathetic, cheerful, helpful, 
and encouraging? By their works shall we know them. 

The Inquiry brings at least ten very damaging charges against 
our Illinois school system. Thig indictment voices prevalent com- 
plaint and deserves half an hour of our time. Now just what are 
these counts in the indictment? 

1. The cost of our schools has been increasing and this in- 
crease has been very rapid of late. 

2. A considerable part of this increase is due to the cost of 
new buildings. 

3. The terminal cost in sight is twice the present cost. 

4. Villages and cities have forced rural communities into 
high school districts. 

5. The same tax rate for school purposes, levied upon rural 
and city property alike, as in a community high school district, is 
an unfair burden upon the owners of the former. 

6. The issue of bonds for school purposes is increasing 
alarmingly. 

7. Aggregate tax rates, resulting from over-lapping taxing 
districts, are absorbing the rents of landlords and destroying the 
value of their lands. 

8. The repudiation in some districts of their bonds seems 
probable. 

9. The cost of doing business on a borrowed money basis is 
staggering. 

10. School-boards quite commonly are blundering ahead, with- 
out scientific information along any of these lines. 

The Inquiry in the way of remedies would do away with the 
dual system; they would have us avoid extravagance as to buildings 
and as to bond issues. They clearly favor tax reform but they do 
not crowd for it, nor do they indicate what direction they think 
the reform should take. They recognize the saving that would 
come from lopping off the two upper years of the high school 
course and say that many educators favor this. Indeed, in Mr. 
Morrison’s book, occurs this: ‘‘ The issue is perfectly clear: there 
is no way to reduce costs so as to make the trend parallel the 
population trend except by lopping off the school enterprises above 
and beyond the elementary school, wholly or in part.’’—p. 122. 

After such a formidable array of charges this list of remedies 
seems somewhat brief and disappointing. Having taken us by 
ways and by-ways sometimes rather devious and arduous to the 
top of a high mountain and shown us therefrom all the evils of 
the down-state educational world, these gentlemen from Chicago 
generously leave it to us to discover our ways down and out for 
ourselves. But wait—there is one other suggestion. It is that 
the situation demands scientific study. Our State University can 
assist in this. Then listen. These words occur as the last six 
lines of Dr. Morrison’s book: 

‘*Fourth, and perhaps most important in the end, private 
funds, in this state and elsewhere, can be made available at a 
few national centers for higher studies of the economics of edu- 
cation and for the training of investigators in that field. On 
this last rests the hope of an ultimate answer to the question 
with which this concluding chapter began and the possibility of 
setting up the fundamental balance sheet of education.’’ The 
question referred to is, What ought education to cost? 

Evidently the Illinois Staff have told you all you can expect 
them to for nothing. Come to the University of Chicago and you 
get the rest, if only those private funds have been made available. 

People who write books expect, even hope, to have them 
criticized. This is especially true of books that are themselves 
criticisms. 

We revert now to the ten counts in that indictment. 

1. It is no news to us that school costs are increasing. We 
have known that for a long time. And Mr. Burgess, writing for 
the Russel Sage Foundation, told us four years ago, that while 
population had multiplied by three and the school enrolment by 
four, school costs have multiplied by twelve. Mr. Burgess told 
us too how it had all come about; and our own Mr. Grimm, 
writing in the Illinois Teacher, has gone into detail to explain 
just why schools are costing more in Illinois. He tells us that 
all within the last ten years our grade school enrolment has in- 
creased almost 29 per cent, our eighth grade promotions 71 per 
cent, our high school enrolment 181 per cent, and the number of 
our high school graduates 110 per cent; also the number of 
teachers with superior training 121 per cent and the number of 
special teachers 194 per cent. This is easy to remember: during 
the last seventeen years while the enrolment in our elementary 
schools increased 17 per cent that of our high schools increased 
17 times 17 per cent. And high school education is costly. 
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In talking of school costs we must never forget changes in 
price levels. From 1896 to 1914 prices rose 60 per cent, then 
during the War they more than doubled, and are yet 65 per cent 
higher than in 1914. 

Illinois ranks ninth among the states according to income per 
capita but 25th by per capita expenditure for education; and 
eleventh among the twelve states of the mid-west. Ranked by 
ratio of per capita expenditure for education to per capita wealth, 
we are 35th among the states. And if the costs of education 
here are increasing we have plenty of company, for ranked by 
per capita increase in expenditure for education in 1920 as com- 
pared with 1910, Illinois is 44th among the 48 states, and last 
among the twelve states of the middle west. 

2. We too regret the necessity for so many new buildings 
in our growing cities; but we fail to get the Inquiry’s idea as 
to just how to limit the number of births. This may not matter 
tho, for, if Herbert Spencer is right, as people become more in- 
tellectual the birth-rate will fall of its own accord and the problem 
will solve itself. 

3. Mr. Henry in his book on School Costs in Illinois Cities 
recognizes a dozen school enterprises. The elementary school is 
one, the high school another, the kindergarten a third, the junior 
college a fourth; so we have the continuation school, the open air 
school, the special school, the summer school, ete. He studies the 
per pupil cost of each of these so-called enterprises in each of 
twelve typical cities, and finds where each is most fully developed, 
where it has reached the ‘‘saturation point’’ and where it costs 
the most. Then he discovers that in Canton practically all the 
children who should be are in school and practically all who finish 
the grades go on into the high school. Assuming now that each 
city in the matter of enrolment eventually arrives at the situation 
already reached in Canton, and that each of the twelve enterprises 
comes to this saturation point in every city, and costs as much 
per pupil as it now costs anywhere—assuming all this, it is easy 
to figure out the ‘‘terminal cost’’ of our schools for the twelve 
cities selected and, since they are typical, the ‘‘terminal cost’’ 
of the school system for all the 43 cities of Illinois, exclusive of 
Chicago, of 10,000 population or over. Thus the revelation comes 
to us that the ‘‘terminal cost’’ in sight is twice the present cost. 

Now all this, no doubt, is scientific. If it were not the work 
of a confessed educational expert one might be skeptical. Yet 
speaking of one thing and another sometimes makes one think of 
something entirely different from anything. 

We have at Normal a nice little golf course. I have made 
six of the holes in three each, one hole in two, one in four, one 
in five: total, 29. Yes, 29 is my terminal score. Of it I dream. 
But 41 is the best I have ever made yet. Nobody has ever made 
a 29; perhaps nobody ever will. Or take another illustration. 
Every man in this audience has or will some day have the problem 
of dressing a wife. There are a dozen enterprises involved: the 
party dress enterprise, the jewelry enterprise, the hat enterprise, 
the coat enterprise, etc. Now so far, my friend, you may have 
been getting along fairly well. That is because your wife has 
not yet embarked upon many of these fundamental enterprises. 
But think of how things will be when she does go into all, and 
when she follows each and every one up to the saturation point. 
The very thought is appalling. By the way, this will be a queer 
world, will it not, when dreams all come true? 

4. The picture these books paint of the ambition, selfishness, 
gerrymandering, force, tyranny exhibited sometimes by townspeople 
at the time of the forming of community high school districts, 
is interesting, but, we think, unfair. No doubt rural communities 
have sometimes been forced into such districts, if voting them in 
is forcing them in. But if herein is an illustration of the tyranny 
of majorities, then democracy itself is little less than tyranny. 
A very different picture could be drawn. These townsfolks know 
that it is the right of every boy or girl to have free high-school 
privileges—and that whether absentee landlords or even parents 
are agreeable or not. And it is the right of the state that he or she 
should have. Moreover, these townspeople are tired of building 
buildings in which to house tuition pupils when the law gives 
them no return from such pupils on capital invested. The tuition 
is ordinarily only a fraction of the real cost of job done. Is it 
any wonder that village and city dwellers get tired of seeing 
their farmer friends smiling over such a situation? And why 
shouldn’t rural districts be voted inf? Is there any other way 
than for them to become attached to natural trading and com- 
munity centers? Of course in the formation of hundreds of these 
districts injustice will sometimes be done. There may be needed 
an arbitrator between communities. But when Mr. Morrison says 
that nothing stands in the way of the formation of such districts, 
has he forgotten the wording of the law—the ‘‘compact and 
contiguous territory’’ provision? Has he forgot the scores of 
decisions of our Supreme Court? 

Of course, it might have been better if at the outset some 
almighty power could have drawn high school district lines for 
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each county. It would have saved much bother. But it isn’t 
the way things usually develop in a democracy. By the way, a 
man who knows, a farmer and landowner, a talker along agri- 
cultural lines, told me on the train the other day that 95 percent 
of the farmers want to hold on to their high schools. 

Gentlemen of the Educational Finance Inquiry Commission, 
we hereby invite you to come down and inspect the school plants 
of rural and village Illinois. Yes, gentlemen of the Illinois Staff, 
you are invited too. Perhaps we can point out things that escaped 
your notice before. Here we are. This is the plant that in your 
books you describe as ‘‘imposing.’’ Yes, it was voted on to the 
rural community, but they would not give it up now. And this 
is of the variety that you describe as an immense gymnasium 
and auditorium with a small school attachment. But you see it 
is our elementary school plant and our high school combined. 
You have noticed it is our city library also. But had you seen 
that it is our town hall, our open forum, where are discussed by 
young and by adults the year around the leading questions of the 
day? Moreover, it is our Field museum, our art institute, our 
theatre and amphitheatre, our academy of sciences, people’s 
church, coliseum and athletic bowl. Here is where are held our 
gladiatorial contests and our Olympic games. Thither mothers 
come with their daughters, here fathers get acquainted with their 
sons, here rival communities meet—here American citizens are 
made. Don’t you wish you had something as democratic, some- 
thing like it in Chicago? 

5. If it were unfair to levy the same tax rate upon rural 
and town property for a school purpose, as for the support of a 
community high school, it would be just as unfair to levy upon 
both the same county or the same state tax rate. The Illinois 
Staff argue that the return from farm investments is at a lower 
rate than are the returns from most investments of other sorts. 
But this seems to suggest that taxation should be according to 
income, which our system in Illinois is not. An income tax is 
better than a property tax in that it permits of progressive rates 
and because it catches the man with the good income who ‘‘ blows 
it all in’’—who does not save. But the income tax is best, not 
as a sole tax, but as a supplementary tax. If we taxed according 
to income alone, jewelry, automobiles, pleasure yachts, the costly 
house furnishings of the very rich, would go free. Yet these 
things ought to be taxed—for they yield psychic tho not money 
income. But the best measure of psychic income is in the value 
it gives to the property that yields it. 

Now there are several things that contribute to the value of 
land aside from the money income it gives on investment. A 
man may buy a farm because he wants a home. Or he may be 
seeking safety first. He may want his family to live in the rural 
environment. He may want to be his own boss, or want a 
guarantee, as it were, of the uninterrupted employment of his 
own labor, that of his wife and children. And then there is the 
chance of an increase in rents and in land values. From 1900 
down into 1920 American or at least Illinois farmers had known 
nothing other than increasing land values. The federal bureau 
of agricultural economics have a formula by which they figure 
out all these things: v, the value of an acre of land, equals a, 
the rent it is bringing in, divided by r, the rate of capitalization, 
plus i, the prospective increase in rent, divided by r squared. 
And r is the rate of return upon good farm mortgages. By this 

a i 
equation, v= — + —, knowing the values of v, a, and r, they 
r a 

have figured ‘out i for each of the last twenty years. They have 
discovered that farm values in the corn belt have been about 56 
percent due to prospective rent increases, and that investors in 
farm lands have got good returns. So the world is still undis- 
covered where black is white, where things fall upward, and where 
the laws of value do not operate. And it is not unfair to tax 
farm lands and city property alike according to value. If the 
speaker had invested in MeLean County land in 1896 he could 
sell it even today at a 150 per cent increase upon its original 
cost—that would mean a return of more than five per cent per 
year, to say nothing at all of any rents. If I had the money to 
invest today I should as lief put it into a good corn belt farm 
as into bank stock paying 12 per cent but costing 275 in the market; 
or as in traction stock advertised to pay 7 per cent but apt to 
be hit by hard roads, autos, busses, and all sorts of storms; or 
as in Chicago flat buildings supposed to return 20 per cent upon 
the investment; or as in anything else I know of right now. And 
when we do buy a McLean county farm it will not be in the non- 
high school area. 

6 and 8. ‘‘The issue of bonds has increased very greatly 
lately and their eventual repudiation in some districts is probable. ’’ 
No doubt Illinois has seen the issue of many bonds for school 
purposes lately, but look at it this way: during the past 13-year 
period we have spent in this state for the payment of bonds and 
interest and for the extension of our educational plant, so to speak, 
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167 millions of dollars, and of this amount we have paid in actual 
cash out of our current funds 82.5 per cent. This is besides paying 
all running expenses. Is there any big corporate enterprise any 
where that can boast of any such record? New York thinks she 
has done well in paying for her capital extensions one-half in 
eash. And Illinois has paid 82.5 per cent cash. As for the 
eventual repudiation of its bonds by any district, we take no 
stock in it. The Constitutional limit for a bond issue is five per 
cent of the assessed valuation, the assessed valuation is by law 
one-half the fair cash value, and the latter as set down by the 
average assessor is almost never more than one-half of the real 
market value. Therefore practically no district can in an issue 
go beyond one and one-fourth per cent of the actual value of 
its property. To talk of repudiation under such circumstances 
seems absurd. If I can not borrow 40 per cent upon a piece of 
property I feel aggrieved. And if my creditors fear final re- 
pudiation they are saying nothing about it. 

In exposing the seriousness of the bond situation in some 
school districts one of these books figures the outstanding in- 
debtedness as so much per pupil in average daily attendance. 
This should have been per pupil enrolled. When all are present 
we need a place for each. That is a small matter. But the figuring 
is for one year only. What accounting! In calculating the de- 
preciation in the case of a building it is customary to count that 
it will last 75 years. A school house as built now-a-days should 
stand 100 years. Now if we divide this awful sum of $800-$1000 
per pupil by 75 or 100 it will not look so awful, will it? No farmer 
charges up the cost of a new self-binder to one crop. If he did 
this he’d never buy a binder at all. 

7. There are days when the speaker gets out of bed wrong. 
He gets off on the wrong foot. Everything goes wrong. Mother 
used to say, ‘‘you’d better go back to bed.’’ Ask him whether 
he is getting enough to eat, or drink, or wear, or, on such days, 
you understand, whether his wife is good-looking, and you will get 
always a pessimistic, gloomy reply. Now it is with communities 
as it is with individuals—only worse. The laws of social psy- 
chology make it worse. 1921 was a bad year for farmers; so was 
1922. The prices of farm products were down as never since and 
not for many years before. Whatever the farmer had to buy was 
still up. And these years succeeded several seasons of unexampled 
prosperity; seasons when the sun had seemed rising in all quarters 
of the horizon at once. 

Now enemies of the public school, where are you? Now is 
your time for a survey! Don’t you see that without half trying 
you can get from these discouraged farmers any sort of gloomy 
data you want? No wonder the Illinois Staff could pick out 30 
eases where in the confessedly most highly taxed districts in 
this worst of years taxes seemed to menace rent! No wonder ten 
of these 30 could be found where things looked really alarming 
for landlords. But prices are twice as high now for farmers. 
How would things be now? Moreover our surveyors disregarded 
ali returns on farms excepting from the four major crops—a 
tremendous mistake if we are to have close, accurate figuring. 
Two of their 10 exhibit cases are from McLean County. But does 
this prove that the farmers of our county, year in and year out, 
are in desperate straits? Nowhere does this survey come nearer 
to losing our respect than when it disregards all minor sources 
of farm income, neglects long economic trends, and elects to 
gather its data in one year or two years of universally recognized 
serious economic depression, when nothing like the ordinary and 
average condition existed among the agricultural communities of 
Illinois; when the social psychology of the situation was such 
that they could easily get from farmers all the depressing data 
and all the gloomy forebodings they cared for. Is such the spirit 
of true science? Yet this is an honest report. These are all 
honorable men. No doubt they believe that taxes are absorbing 
rents and wiping out the values of lands and that bonds will be 
repudiated. We do not. 

9. ‘*The cost of doing business on a borrowed money basis 
is staggering.’’ Yes, it is, but the cost of not doing business at 
all when the business is that of educating children is ten times as 
high. The whole world does business on a borrowed money basis. 
And education pays. The high school graduate for 40 years will 
earn a thousand dollars a year more than the graduate of the 
eighth grade. His high-school course thus nets him $50 a day. 
I am proud of these communities that are not afraid to go into 
debt to educate their children. When Normal needed paving we 
could have paved a block or two a year without going into debt. 
But do you suppose we did it that way? Do we build railroads 
a mile a year to keep from going into debt? 

10. The point is well taken. Boards are staggering ahead 
without sufficient scientific instruction. But the great problem is 
to get it. When is really scientific instruction to be had? 

In the following respects then The Educational Finance In- 
quiry Commission and their Illinois Staff have laid themselves 
open to criticism in their survey of Illinois schools :— 
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1. Neglecting long economic trends, they collected their data 
at a time of very serious economic depression; at a time when it 
was impossible to gather true impressions. 

2. From the misleading data so derived they drew lugubrious 
and probably false conclusions as to (1) the absorption by taxes of 
rents, (2) the destruction by taxes of the values of lands, and (3) 
the ultimate repudiation of bonds. 

3. They have played the roles of experts in these matters 
without, apparently, having any especial knowledge of the funda- 
mental scientific principles of land valuation. 

4. They have shown no broad comprehension of the social 
and democratic significance of school auditoriums and gymnasiums. 

5. They have neglected the sources of farm revenues aside 
from those of the four principal crops. And this is very important, 
because far-reaching conclusions are involved therein. 

6. In their reasoning they have made much use of extreme 
cases—cases so rare that it seems somewhat absurd to have 
mentioned them at all. 

7. They show a fondness for general, indefinite terms, con- 
veying to the unwary too often, perhaps, extravagant implications: 
‘*many,’’ ‘‘very numerous,’’ ‘‘not infrequently,’’ ‘‘abundant 
evidence,’’ ete. 

8. They are careless sometimes as to their ‘‘facts,’’ as when 
they forget to mention that about 24 percent of Canton’s high 
school pupils are tuition pupils, tho any accuracy as to the 
‘*terminal cost’’ of schools depended upon accuracy here. ~ 

9. They lead us sadly astray when they say, notwithstanding 
all the decisions of the courts, there is no check upon the formation 
of community high school districts. 

10. They give us sometimes little chance to check up as to 
the accuracy of their data and the truthfulness of their state- 
ments. Some of their material is of the ‘‘take it or leave it’’ 
sort. 

11. They mention almost no—if any—extenuating circum- 
stances; they give us, too, no idea of the situations of other states. 

12. The remedies they suggest are for the greater part un- 
satisfactory. Especially disappointing is their failure to insist 
vigorously upon tax reform. 

Men who write books expect, of course, to have them criticized. 
We have criticized this survey freely. But do not think for a 
moment that these gentlemen from Chicago came down to inspect 
our schools with malice aforethought. They are honorable men— 
all, all honorable men. This is an honest report. Each of these 
men believes what he has said. They have deceived nobody so 
much as themselves. We have criticized their work no more freely 
than they have criticized the schools, which some of us at least still 
hold dear. And in spite of all shortcomings this is a fairly good 
survey. It is good in that it has made us think. And it is 
particularly good in that when we do think we find there is nothing 
in it that cannot be answered. 


After the president’s address, there was a brief in- 
termission, after which the president announced that 
the closing address of the evening would be upon the 
subject, ‘‘The Educational Signboard,’’ and would be 
delivered by Dr. James L. McConaughy, the President of 
Knox College, Galesburg. Dr. McConaughy then de- 
livered a very instructive address in his pleasing manner 
and to the entire satisfaction of the audience. 

The president then reminded the committees he had 
appointed, and also the Nominating Committee, of their 
duties and their times and places of meeting, and invited 
all present to the reception to be held immediately after 
adjournment at the St. Nicholas Hotel. He then de- 
clared the meeting adjourned until nine o’clock the next 
morning. 


Second Session, Tuesday, December 30, 
9:00 O'clock, A. M. 


The association was called to order by the president, 
Mr. O. L. Manchester. 

The president called for the report of the committee 
on credentials. 

Mr. Edgar C. Pruitt, chairman of the committee re- 
ported as follows: 

Your committee on credentials begs leave to report as follows: 

The Chicago Division reported 76 delegates; the Lake Shore, 
26; Northeastern, 24; Illinois Valley, 17; Eastern, 19; South 
Central, 29; Southeastern, 13; and Southern, 29. The North- 
western Division, entitled to 22 delegates, reported 20. The Black 
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Hawk Division, having a quota of 14 delegates, reported 15. 
The East Central, having a quota of 24 delegates, reported only 
22. The Central Division’s quota is 20 delegates; but this division 
reported 21. The Western Division’s quota is 21 delegates; but 
it reported 22. The Southwestern Division, which is allowed 33 
delegates, reported 31. 

Sufficient names of delegates from the divisions reporting a 
surplus were withdrawn to make the number of delegates conform 
to the number to which said divisions were entitled. 

Additional delegates have been selected to fill the vacancies 
in those divisions reporting a shortage. No contests were reported. 

In cases where the regularly appointed delegates or alternates 
were both absent, the chairman of the respective divisions ap- 
pointed qualified delegates to serve. 

The credential cards have been issued. Delegates who have 
not received cards may obtain them by asking the chairman of 
their division, whose names are as follows: 





NE 5 a we wesc cccesseveonnes Nano Hickey 
a iid bh oe ikens an sean Medora Schaeffer 
SIN. 6c wéedeeseanne wet H. A. Perrin 
Northwestern ... ccc ccccccescves J. O. Marberry 
TEENS VOIGT 2c cccccsccsncsacs N. M. Mason 
PE nc 6a Cee secles 6sacess W. F. Huston 
PED <6 Sevatnvteeweune H. A. Hollister 
Ee See ee ee B. C. Moore 
South Central .. .........seeeee Edgar C. Pruitt 





eee eee eee) 


NEE 5 0 x cocieeccscavcces E. H. Hostettler 
I sin. a sankwosdewee<sceaune May 8. Hawkins 
PL. ac demaenene dao sat L. W. Hanna 


Past Presidents numbering 16 have been issued 
credential cards. Chairmen of the governing committees 
have been given proper credentials. The State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction is a delegate by virtue 
of his office, and has been issued a credential card. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Epear C. Pruitt, 
Chairman. 


Upon motion and vote by the Representative Assembly 
the report of the Committee on Credentials was adopted. 

The President then called for the Report of the Sec- 
retary. Whereupon the secretary, Robert C. Moore, 
read his report for the year, the essential facts of which 
are as follows: 


The work of the secretary for the past year has been as 
follows: 

1. To keep the official records of the association and a com- 
plete list of its members. 

2. To keep the minutes of the meeting of the association 
and of the board of directors, and when called upon to do so, 
the minutes of certain committees of the association. To publish 
the proceedings of the association, which was done in the Illinois 
Teacher of February, 1924. 

3. To assist and advise the officials of the local divisions 
concerning their duties, planning of programs, etc., and to receive 
from them and publish reports of their meetings. Those officers 
are to be most highly commended for their zeal and industry in 
performing their duties in planning good meetings and programs 
and for making prompt, complete and aceurate reports. 

4. To attend to the increasingly heavy correspondence coming 
to his office. For this purpose we have employed more stenographic 
assistance than in former years. 

5. To advocate the legislative program adopted by this asso- 
ciation one year ago and to inform other organizations and the 
public what that program contains. We have succeeded in having 
the program adopted wholly or in part by several other influential 
organizations. 

6. To direct the Department of Research and Statistics since 
it was established. However, this has required only about one day a 
week, since the research worker, Mr. Lester R. Grimm, needs 
little direction except to be informed what the general problems 
are. He is an able, faithful and industrious worker, and has pro- 
duced all the results that could be expected in the time he has 
been at work. 

7. To deliver addresses to institutes, division meetings, voters’ 
leagues, labor meetings, and other places where invited, and to 
answer calls for conferences with several committees and com- 
missions of other organizations. 

8. To edit the Illinois Teacher, and to see that complete 
lists of our members were in the hands of the publisher. 
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9. To perform several special duties assigned him by the 
board of directors, such as trying-to arrange for radio service, 
to attend certain conferences, and to arrange for the printing and 
distribution of the programs of this meeting. 

The secretary attended all the meetings held by the board of 
directors during the year, kept a record of their proceedings and 
- amas such record in the Illinois Teacher of May and November 

The number of copies of the Illinois Teacher printed and 
mailed and the cost were as follows: 


? 


ery ee eee 29,530 copies @ 3iec.......... $1,033.55 
PO 5 civdsicess 30,100 copies @ 4c............ 1,204.00 
(Special Number) 

ENE oe» Seccasedes 29,500 copies @ 3i4c.......... 1,032.50 
MEE 20 0 0) 0.00'ns sentien 29,530 copies @ 3i4c.......... 1,033.55 
MT oa. © tecncnéhvess 29,530 copies @ 34c.......... 1,033.55 
eee 30,407 copies @ 3i4c.......... 1,064.25 
September ........... 30,580 copies @ 3c............ 917.40 
ee 30,500 copies @ 3c............ 915.00 
November ...........30,300 copies @ 314c.......... 1,060.50 
December ...........30,200 copies @ 34c.......... 1,057.00 
To‘al, 300,177 copies $ 10,351.30 
Credit for advertising, 775.50 

Net Cost, $9,575.80 






Early in the year the board of directors directed the secretary 
to make arrangements for radio broadcasting of educational ma- 
terial if possible. Through the assistance of Mr. R. L. Sandwick, 
he obtained permission to furnish the Westinghouse Station, 
KYW, material for that station to broadcast 15 or 20 minutes 
daily to the general public and about fifteen minutes to the schools. 
However, much of the material furnished and written by educa- 
tional leaders in Illinois was rejected by the superintendent of 
the station because, according to his judgment, it contained con- 
troversial matter; and only a very few schools responded as being 
interested in broadcasting to the schools. These facts and the 
difficulty experienced by the secretary in obtaining material caused 
the secretary and the board to abandon the plan. 

At the annual meeting of the Association one year ago the 
following amendment was adopted and ordered submitted to the 
several Divisions for their ratification or rejection: 

Amend the first sentence in Article IX of the Constitution 
of the Illinois State Teachers’ Association so that it shall read 
as follows: 

‘*At each annual rheeting of the Association there shall be 
a Representative Assembly, which shall consist of the members 
of the governing committees, the ex-presidents of the Association, 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction, the presidents-elect of 
the several divisions of the Association and of delegates or alter- 
nates chosen by each of the divisions in such manner as may be 
provided by the separate divisions.’’ 

The secretary notified all the Divisions of the proposed amend- 
ment, sent them copies of it, and asked them to act on it. Every 
one of the 14 Divisions reported that it had ratified the proposed 
amendment. Therefore, the above statement of the first sentence 
in Article IX of the Constitution of the Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association is now a part of that Constitution. Its effect is to 
include in the Representative Assembly each year the Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction. 


ENROLLMENT OF MEMBERS 


The enrollment by divisions for the year is given in the fol- 
lowing table: 


MEMBERSHIP IN THE I. 8. T. A. By Drvisions 
The years 1923, and 1924 Compared 








1924 1923 Gain or Loss 

Chicago Division ......... 7,491 7,399 Gain 92 
Lake Shore Division . . ....2,155 1,980 Gain 175 
Northeastern Division . . ..1,992 1,779 Gain 213 
Northwestern Division . . . .1,766 1,612 Gain 154 
Illinois Valley Division. ...1,301 1,224 Gain 77 
Black Hawk Division...... 994 1,123 Loss 129 
East Central Division...... 1,956 1,568 Gain 388 
Central Division .......... 1,631 1,718 Loss 87 
Western Division ......... 1,691 1,779 Loss 88 
Eastern Division .. .......1,471 1,452 Gain 19 
South Central Division .. . .2,457 2,196 Gain 261 
Southeastern Division .... 877 865 Gain 12 
Southwestern Division .. . .2,908 2,386 Gain 522 
Southern Division .. ......2,474 2,235 Gain 239 
DOOR 200 secesceves 31,164 29,316 Gain 1,848 
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ENROLLMENT BY COUNTIES, 1924 

In the first column of figures is given the number reported 
from each county. The second column gives the number of teachers 
actually employed according to the report of the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction for the year ending June 30, 1923. The 
third column is the percentage enrolled. The fourth column is 
the number gained, and the fifth column the number lost in 1924 
as compared with 1923. 


County En- Enm- Per- En- 
rolled ployed centage rolled 
1924 1923 Enrolled 1923 Gain Loss 


Adams..... 100 425 24 97 3 
Alexander... 165 169 98 147 18 

nn .-« wise” ae 146 56 80 2 
Boone..... 72 131 55 56 16 

Brown .. ... 36 93 39 21 15 

Bureau .... 374 403 93 337 37 
Calhoun.... 24 49 49 0 24 
Carroll..... 114 200 57 114 

Cass . — 160 70 118 6 
Champaign.. 567 528 107 555 12 
Christian . .. 255 348 73 239 16 

 ; 6 wcce Gee 194 67 137 6 
Clay....... 150 162 93 149 1 

Clinton . 81 126 64 82 1 
ee 283 122 334 10 

Cook ...... 9255 13367 69 9110 145 
Crawford... 193 209 92 199 6 
Cumberland .. 103 128 80 108 5 
De Kalb.... 241 348 69 187 54 

DOW «. . os 9 198 5 67 58 
Douglas.... 182 223 82 191 9 
DuPage .... 357 332 108 306 51 

Edgar ..... 206 268 77 142 64 
Edwards. .. 86 86 100 80 6 
Effingham .. 119 153 7 118 1 
Fayette.... 24 221 11 32 8 
Ford...... 90 201 45 90 

Franklin. ... 398 452 88 378 20 
Fulton..... 241 432 56 262 21 
Gallatin .... 14 107 13 23 9 
Greene ..... 135 201 67 58 77 

Grundy .. .. 59 177 33 104 45 
Hamilton... 21 123 17 15 6 
Hancock .. .. 86 318 27 79 7 

OS See 51 53 23 4 
Henderson... 84 109 77 88 4 
Henry ..... 388 405 96 346 42 
Iroquois.... 251 403 62 95 156 
Jackson.... 424 314 135 369 55 

Jasper ..... 88 156 56 78 10 
Jefferson . . 130 255 51 91 39 

Jersey . . 68 112 61 59 9 

Jo Daviess.. 46 209 22 44 2 
Johnson... 98 105 93 67 31 

Kane ...... 761 677 102 719 42 
Kankakee... 155 335 46 97 58 
Kendall.... 78 96 81 93 15 
Knox... . 885 426 90 391 6 
EAD «¢ «coe Oe 493 75 247 121 
LaSalle.... 713 705 101 698 15 
Lawrence ... 189 184 103 185 4 

I lat & Alea a 290 60 285 110 
Livingston .. 116 433 27 119 3 
Logan ..... 131 272 48 94 37 
McDonough . 239 282 85 244 5 
McHenry.... 274 309 89 257 17 
MeLean.... 350 654 54 623 273 
Macon . - 296 461 64 238 58 
Macoupin... 499 499 100 465 34 
Madison... 756 708 107 712 44 

Marion .... 243 305 80 163 80 
Marshall... 122 155 79 72 50 

Sh ++. coe ~ ae 182 32 27 31 
Massac..... 113 112 101 101 12 

Menard .... 122 114 107 103 19 
Mercer. . 149 196 76 163 14 
Monroe. . 87 88 99 59 28 
Montgomery . 187 358 52 82 105 
Morgan. . 243 256 95 241 2 
Moultrie . . 125 150 83 122 3 

OND 22 veces BS 292 94 247 26 

Peoria . 669 700 96 507 162 

Perry . 173 180 96 175 2 
rs 208 102 197 16 
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WENO 6 ssab0 8 291 3 18 10 

ree 74 39 35 6 

Pulaski .... 128 113 113 114 14 

Putnam.... 64 77 83 76 12 

Randolph... 173 210 82. 143 30 

Richland... 137 139 99 118 19 

Rock Island.. 586 577 102 580 6 

St. Clair... 870 773 113 817 53 

Saline . 231 266 87 184 47 

Sangamon .. 790 717 110 695 95 

Schuyler.... 47 136 35 67 20 

Seott....... 91 15 3 11 

Shelby ..... 202 274 74 200 2 

Stark ...... 8&4 123 68 61 23 

Stephenson... 269 279 96 181 88 

Tazewell... 202 356 57 172 30 

. aa. 152 72 106 4 

Vermilion... 686 682 101 576 110 

Wabash.... 113 113 100 110 3 

Warren.... 206 222 93 206 

Washington . 81 120 68 69 12 

Wayne..... 38 191 20 9 29 

_ eee 194 13 13 12 

Whiteside ... 132 321 41 266 134 

SS 609 79 378 103 

Williamson .. 437 431 101 382 55 

Winnebago .. 609 664 92 532 77 

Woodford... 79 227 35 92 13 

Unelassified . 41 112 71 
Totals .. .31,164 41,623 74.87 29,316 1,848 


GAINS AND LOSSES BY DIVISIONS AND COUNTIES 








ey NE MI nn cs coun austen ty 2,152 
OF RE ER hw 0b ve csnyenes caqeese 304 
26 Dibvisions gated o 5.oe Scdieeccscceses 1,848 
ee eee 2,152 
Oe SEE x 5. SS daawdivesere cucdgane 233 
3 Counties enrolled same.............. Sides 
Unclassified group lost.............. 71 
ROB Counted: autaed :. i cic ctsssccvassee 1,848 


The divisions that made gains of over 100 each are the Lake 
Shore, Northeastern, Northwestern, East Central, South Central, 
7 iar and Southern. The Southwestern led with a gain 
0 2. 

Only one division lost over 100, and that was the Black Hawk. 

Counties that gained 100 or more in membership are Cook, 
Iroquois, Lake, Montgomery, Peoria, Vermilion, and Will. Peoria 
gained the most, 162. 

Counties that lost 100 or more are Lee, McLean, and White- 
side. McLean suffered the greatest loss, with 273. 

The counties classified with regard to their percentages of 
teachers enrolled will be found on page 85. 

It should be stated that some of the members in one or two 
of the counties in the 90 to 99 percent class above claim that they 
should be in the 100 per cent class. Possibly that is true, but the 
report above is in strict accordance with the reports from the local 
treasurers to the secretary of the State Association, and it is likely 
that the treasurer reported them just as they had indicated on 
their enrollment cards. For instance, members from Alexander 
County say they know it to be a 100 per cent county, but possibly 
some of those enrolling put down the name of some other county, 


or did not say what county they were from and left the treasurer 
to guess. . 


TEACHERS IN POLITICS AND PUBLIC OFFICE 


It may be interesting to you to learn that some of our mem- 
bers will serve in the next General Assembly, which is to convene 
next week. 

Mr. Harry Wilson, Principal of the Pinckneyville High School, 
who has served quite ably in the House of Representatives for 
several sessions has been elected to the Senate to represent the 
44th Senatorial District. ° 

Mr. Elbert Waller, who has long been a principal and super- 
intendent of schools in Southern Illinois, who was on the delega- 
tion to our meeting last year from the Southern Division, and who 
is present as a delegate this year, has been elected to the House 
of Representatives. 

Mr. Walter R. Miller, a high séhool teacher in one of the Chi- 
eago high schools, who is now sitting as a member of the Chicago 
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100% or more 
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90-99% 


Jackson, 135% Alexander 
Champai 


Macoupin 
ison 
Massac 


Bureau 
Clay - 
Crawford 
Henry 
Johnson 
Knox 
Monroe 
Morgan 
Ogle 
Peoria 


80-89% 
Cumberland 
Douglas 
Franklin 


Kendall 
McDonough 
McHenry 
Marion 
Moultrie 
Putnam 
Randolph 
Saline \ 


70-79% 
Cass 
Christian 


Edgar 
Effingham 
Henderson 
Lake 
Marshall 
Mercer 
Shelby 
Union 
Will 


60-69% 
Clark 
Clinton 
Cook 
DeKalb 
Greene 
Iroquois 
Jersey 
Leo 
Macon 
Stark 
Washington 


50-59% 
Bond ~* 
Boone 
Carroll 
Fulton 
Hardin 
Jasper 
Jefferson 
McLean 
Montgomery 
Tazewell 


49% or less 
Adams 
Brown 
Calhoun 
DeWitt 
Fayette 
Ford 
Gallatin 
Grundy 
Hamilton 
Hancock 
JoDaviess 


Menard 
Piatt 
Pulaski 
Rock Island 
St. Clair 
Sangamon 
Vermilion 
Wabash 
Williamson 


Perry 
Richland 
Stephenson 
Warren 
Winnebago 


delegation in this meeting, has been elected to the House of Repre- 
sentatives from the 11th Senatorial District. 

Of course if we go a little farther back in the teaching pro- 
fession, we shall find Senator Ben L. Smith, and probably others, 
but the three named above are present-day teachers and members 
of our Association right now. 


SUGGESTIONS 


The secretary, moved by some recent information and experi- 
ences, begs leave to make the following suggestions for the good 
of the Association: 

1. Let us not flinch from the truths found and published by 
our research department. Some of the facts and figures found 
may be disagreeable or discouraging to some of us, but a knowl- 
edge and acceptance of them will certainly guide us in making 
progress in the right direction. 

2. Every superintendent, principal or teacher called on for 
information by our research department should furnish it freely, 
fully and accurately as possible. This is a large state, and the 
public school and revenue systems are tremendously great and 
complicated state institutions; so our research worker must occa- 
sionally send out requests for information that he does not have 
time to collect in any other way. We believe the persons asked for 
information know or should know the facts for which we ask. 


3. Do not be deterred from striving to make educational 
progress by propaganda that such progress must wait until ‘‘a 
scientific basis and method*’ of progress is determined. Of course 
we would like to have a ‘‘scientific basis and method’’ of pro- 
cedure as clear, simple and easily proved to both professional and 
lay minds as the multiplication table; but we do not have it, and 
probably never will. Besides that is not the way progress is now 
being made by great public institutions and activities,—health 
promotion, care of defectives, delinquents and criminals, civil ser- 
vice, prohibition enforcement, and hard roads for instance; and 
these and other expensive things are going ahead in their de- 
velopment and absorbing their full share or more of the public 
revenues possible to be raised. Therefore, let us always struggle 
forward according to our light, and at the same time strive for 
more light. A part of the ery, ‘‘ wait for a scientific basis,’’ comes 
from those who want to stop progress and are making no effort 
toward finding a scientific basis for progress. 

4. Finally, let us be reasonable with and tolerant of the 
opinions of others. Illinois is a large state with a variety of 
climate, soils, colors and nationalities of people, industries, living 
conditions, ideals, hopes, ambitions, etc. Sometimes we wonder 
how we get along together at all. Our Association contains to 
some degree all the above differences, and of course our member- 
ship cannot agree on some things. But, if we are intelligent, 
reasonable, and willing to listen to and participate in discussions 
in a fair and open-minded way, a great majority of our members 
can agree upon a general program of progress without the sur- 
render of real individual principle. 

Respectfully submitted, 
R. C. Moore, Secretary. 


The president stated that if there were no objections, 
the report of the secretary would be accepted and ap- 


proved. There being no objections, he declared the 
report accepted and approved. 


Kankakee 
Livingston 
Logan 
Mason 
Pike 

Pope 
Schuyler 
Scott 
Wayne 
White 
Whiteside 
Woodford 


The president then called for a report from the de- 
partment of research and statistics. Whereupon, Mr. 
Lester R. Grimm presented the following report : 


To the Officers and Members of the Illinois State Teachers’ 

Association: 

I herewith submit the following report of the work of the 
research and statistical department. 

On July first plans were begun for collecting and compiling 
data bearing upon recent resolutions of this Association, and upon 
the ideas set forth in the legislative program to be presented to 
the Fifty-fourth General Assembly. The work was undertaken - 
with a few convictions born of experience in our schools: first, 
the conviction that the school system of Illinois is remarkably 
large and comprehensive; and second, the conviction that the 
efforts of the individual person can appear but very small even 
though constantly directed over a long period of time to the prob- 
lems of our schools. 

Our legislative program may be spoken of under five main 
paragraph headings: First, the preservation of good and helpful 
things accomplished by the Association in the past; second, the 
attempt to bring about a revenue system more fair and more effi- 
cient; third, the approximate equalization of educational oppor- 
tunities; fourth, the advancement of teaching as a profession; 
and fifth, the improvement of the service rendered by the schools 
to the children. 

Unfortunately, it has been necessary to devote much time and 
energy to defensive work, as foretold by paragraph one. Consider- 
able time has been spent, too, upon paragraph three, which speaks 
of the equalization of educational opportunities. The general 
method employed has been the pursuit of a few major problems, 
with an attempt to file and classify whatever was met with con- 
cerning not only the many problems mentioned in our program, but 
also other general problems arising in the conduct of our school 
system. 

Some lines of investigation have been closed, at least tem- 
porarily; others are still being followed. Some of the results of 
the department have been summarized and printed in the Illinois 
Teacher. Reprints of these may be had upon request. Other work 
in the files can be brought forth and used for the purposes in- 
tended whenever the need for such material arises. It is fully 
believed that much of the data collected will be helpful in the 
immediate work ahead of the Association. 

If such be true, then credit for the help that may be given 
by the department must go primarily to the many teachers, school 
officers, and other public officials, who have given valuable assist- 
ance in the collection of miscellaneous facts pertaining to the work 
of. this department. This spirit of cooperation has been fine, 
especially in the case of those who have come to know through ex- 
perience that the major problems of our schools are always with 
us, and that vigorous cooperation is necessary for the maintenance 
of any semblance of progress. 

This report is respectfully submitted. 

LEsTER R. Grimm. 


The report by Mr. Grimm was accepted and approved 
by unanimous consent. 

President Manchester then called for the report of the 
treasurer. Whereupon, the treasurer, Mr. Charles Me- 
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High-school teachers of English 
learn in a very few months the cruel 
truth of Alexander Pope’s warning that 


A little learning is a dangerous thing; 
kk deep, or taste not the Pierian spring: 
Fe low Ly intoxicate the brain, 


us again 
Pied at first st sight with what the Muse imparts, . 


In fearless we tempt the heights of arts, 
While from the the bounded level of our mind, 

Short views we take, nor see the lengths behind; 
But more advanced, behold with strange surprise 
New distant scenes of endless science rise! 

So please at first the towering Alps we try, 
Mount o’er the vales, and seem to tread the sky, 
Th’ eternal snows appear already past 

And the first clouds and mountains seem the last; 
But, those attained, we tremble to survey 

The ‘growing labors of the lengthened way, 

Th’ increasing prospects tire our wandering eyes, 
Hills peep o’er hills, and Alps on Alps arise! 


Nevertheless young high-school stu- 
dents continue to take up the banner 
of “Excelsior” and make their way 
toward the heights of literary ex- 
pression. 

Many times the high-school teacher 
feels tempted, when budding sopho- 
moric writers echo Glendower’s boast, 
“I can call spirits from the vasty 
deep,” to reply with Hotspur, ‘““Why, 
so can I, or so can any man; But will 
they come when you do call for 
them?” 

On the other hand, when, in the 
throes of attempted expression, a 
high-school student begins to doubt his 
powers, his teacher feels the same 
compassion for him as for the very 
small boy who was trying to lead a 
huge Newfoundland dog up the vil- 
lage street. 

‘Where are you taking that great 
big dog, my little man?”’ asked a lady. 

“I—I dess I'll see first—where—he 
wants to go hisself,’ replied the 
youngster. 

For all high-school teachers who 
recognize the necessity of interesting 
practice in the application of the 
fundamental principles of good ex- 
pression, and who recognize the 
necessity of impressing upon the 
student the value of familiarity with 
these principles, Professor Roy Davis 
of the College of Business Administra- 
tion of Boston University has pre- 
pared a set of one hundred “Advanced 
Exercises in English,’’ touching vocab- 
ulary, common errors, the art of com- 
position, unity, coherence, emphasis, 
euphony, precision, variety, déScrip- 
tion, narration, argumentation, ac- 
curacy, and style. 

The next time Mr. Tyler, Mr. Fer- 
guson, Mr. Flanegin, Mr. Ferris, Mr. 
King, and Mr. Longbons visit your 
school, any of them will be glad to 
show you a copy of “Advanced Ex- 
ercises in English.” 

Or, you might send a letter of in- 
quiry to Mr. O. J. Laylander, Ginn 
& Company, 2301 Prairie Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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Intosh, announced that printed copies of his report had 
been distributed among the delegates and that he sub- 
mitted this as the report of the treasurer for the year 


1923 
Dec. 15 
Dec. 30 
Dec. 30 
Dee. 30 


1924 
April 19 
April 22 
May 26 
June 4 
June 24 
Oct. 6 
Oct. 25 
Oct. 25 
Oct. 26 
Oct: 27 
Nov. 13 
Nov. 25 
Dec. 4 
Dec. 10 


Dee. 15 


Dee. 15 
Dee. 15 


1923 
Dec. 17 


Dec. 18 
Dee. 31 


1924 
Feb. 25 


‘Mar. 21 





Balance cash on hand 


is as follows: 


TREASURER’S REPORT FOR THE YEAR 1924 
CHARLES McINTOSH, Treasurer 





RECEIPTS 


FROM DIVISIONS 


Southwestern—E. O. Bottenfield, Sparta................... 
hs Sh A NOR, iss Cask nendcedsteocessousies 
Southern—J. F. Karber, Ridgway. :.......cccccccsccccsesccces 2,518 
Lake Shore—E. L. Nygaard, Oak Park.............eeeeeee: 
South ‘Central—Geo. W. Solomon, Carlinville................ 
Black Hawk—Harley N. Rohm, Cambridge.................. 
Eastern—O. C. Hostetler, Charleston... .......cccccescccccccs 
SE Wes Ais Ae, Pic ss oon sb noes cdesetassscces 
Westarn-—W. F., DHyed, Gamat c cic ccccceccescccecvvcces 
Southeastern—W. H. Siefferman, Albion..................--5 
East Central—George H. Wright, Urbana................... 
Northeastern—Hattie C. Dake, Harvard.................ee0: 
Northwestern—A. H. Lancaster, Dixon..............eseecees 
Chicago—Susan Scully, Chicago........ccccccccccccccccccce 


SE ee ry I oo ok 6 6eis 0 cccnccnccovecveticcnces 
Sey OO RROD. DONE s can.cs nccecctececvascccaspescecesese 


Income from fund during year: 


Liberty Bonds—$2,100 at 414%......cccecreccesee cocces 
Virginia BR. BR. Bonds—$200 at 5%.........ccececscccees 
ey OU CE Ss 6 vn chicas nd este sdbse. Codccanvins 


Total receipts . 


DISBURSEMENTS 
Payee For What 


Illinois State Register—12,000 Programs..............- 
R. C. Moore—Office expense of Secretary.............-- 
Geo. A. Brown—lIll. Teacher, Oct., Nov., Dec........... 
Florence Holbrook—Expense Conference Meeting 
May Hall—Stenographic work for Secretary........... 
Aaron Sapiro—Lecture and expense............2eeee0- 
R. L. Lyman—Lecture and expense..........+eeeeeee: 
Frank D. Slutz-—Lecture and expense............+.-++ 
Edward A. Steiner—Lecture and expense.............-. 
Nellie Engelskirchen—Validating clerks............... 
F. E. Kennedy—Registration clerks..............++++- 
©. E. Knapp—Door keepers. ......cscgecccccccccccccs 
Florence M. Hale—Lecture and expense.............-- 
Robert C. Moore—Salary Oct., Nov., Dec............++ 
Charles McIntosh—Salary and expense peenns cede cesses 
Frank Drake—Sergeant-at-Arms .........e2eeeeeeeees 
J. A. Tucker—Preparing Hall............cccecceceees 
Republican Ptg. Co.—Printing Badges................ 
Robinson’s Adv. Service—Printing Budgets............ 
O. L. Manchester—Expense preparing programs 
Refund to Divisions—One-half fees paid State Treasurer 


Caroline Grote—Expense Directors’ Meeting 


E. C. Fisher—Expense Directors’ Meeting.............- 
Wm. B. Owen—Expense Directors’ Meeting............ 
Bertha 8S. Armbruster—Expense Directors’ Meeting 
Bruce Sewing Machine Co.—Piano for State Meeting 
Leland Hotel—Reception, Music, refreshments 
R. H. Armbruster Mfg. Co.—Rental on 1100 chairs 
F. G. Taylor—Assistance to Publicity Committee 


Carlinville Democrat—Printing and Supplies 


Marie Daigh—Stenographie report Annual Meeting 
Carlinville Democrat—Letterheads and envelopes 


J. O. Marberry—Expense Directors’ Meeting 


E. ©. Fisher—Expense Directors’ Meeting............. 
Bertha 8. Armbruster—Expense Directors’ Meeting 


May Hall—Stenographic work for Secretary 


Sarah A. Thomas—Appropriation N. E. A.........+...- 
J. W. Crabtree—N. E. A. Affiliation Fee............... 
R. C. Moore—Expense Secretary’s Office............. 


Geo. A. Brown—Ill. Teacher Jan., Feb., Mar 


Geo. A. Brown—Printing Resolutions, ete............. 
R. C. Moore—Salary, Jan., Feb., March............-. 


eee eee eee eee ee ee ee) 


Dues of 125 members paid at State Meeting 
Single admissions . 


eee eee eee eee eee ee ee 


Sarah Thomas—Refund N.E.A.........cccccccccccccccccceces 


eee ee eee eeeeee 


eee eeeeeeee 


eee eee eee eee eens 


eee eee eee eens 


eee eee eee eeeee 


Order No. 





[ Advertisements 


After some questions and discussion, a motion was 
made, seconded and carried by a vote of the Representa- 
tive Assembly that the report as printed be adopted. It 


$24,440.49 
250.00 
20.50 
17.20 


31,360.00 
46.00 
1.00 


858.09 


TS HRN OAT 6 POEL LHR Nea SEE Pe $, 56,993.28 


Amount 
$ 100.00 
” 203.22 
2,712.50 
75.00 
48.65 
125.00 
125.00 
125.00 
125.00 
35.00 
30.00 
30.00 
236.62 
1,250.00 
421.50 
20.00 
20.00 
7.50 
5.97 
35.84 
155.00 
14.22 
8.73 
22.22 
27.48 
7.00 
251.00 
71.50 
29.73 
37.45 
49.40 
37.75 
25.99 
8.31 
21.62 
44.65 
250.00 
100.00 
124.89 
2,980.05 
49.65 
1,250.00 
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Sal 
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Charles F. Pye—Dues in Assn. of State Secretaries 10.00 
J. O. Marberry—Expense, Directors’ Meeting 11.17 
April Jefferson Printing Co.—Secretary’s Desk, Cabinets, ete 149.00 

Remington Typewriter Co., typewriter 100.00 h 

Arthur Paulson Sales Cor.—Portable file 9.75 I eacners 
Geo. A. Brown—Printing.,..... chtbatenstn see naessenebes har 45.50 
A. W. Philips—Expense Director’s Meeting 2.51 C n B Oo rro 
Bertha 8. Armbruster—Expense Directors’ Meeting 28.50 W 
May Hall—Stenographic work for Secretary 54.45 a 


Carlinville Democrat—Office Supplies for Secretary 7.85 
Rand-McNally & Co.—Two maps of Illinois : 8.80 10 t 300 
R. C. Moore—Expense as Secretary 147.31 Oo 
Delegates to N. E. A.—24 delegates 1,600.00 
May Hall—Stenographic work for Secretary 18.35 lain ithout end 
R. C. Moore—Salary April, May, June 1,250.00 =? note wit : anand 
Geo. A. Brown—Ill. Teacher April, May, June 2,891.35 
Mimeograph Sales Agency—Edison-Dick Mimeograph 110.00 we 
Remington Typewriter Co.—Tabulating Typewriter 127.50 — 
Ill. Mine Workers Bldg.—Rent July 7—Dee. 31, 1924.......... 173.00 Any Illinois school teacher 
Jefferson Printing Co.—Office equip. for Secretary 6.40 regularly employed can borrow 
Republican Printing Co.—Printing for Treasurer ‘ 239.60 . 
O. L. Manchester—Expense Directors’ Meeting 15.55 money of us confidentially at small 
Cal. H. 8. Teachers’ Assn.—Report of Com. of Fifteen 2.74 cost and on easy terms. Our in- 
Ill. Office Outfitters Equipment—Research Office 562.85 terest charges are in strict con- 
Federal Tax League—Report of Tax Relief Convention 2.00 . . : g . : 
Rand Book Store—Labor Year Book 3.15 formity with the State law. Each 
The Macmillan Co.—Books on Ill. School Finance 1.72 payment made on principal re- 
E. L. Lee—Stencil Typewriter 10.00 d the interest. If y | 
Jefferson Printing Co.—Envelopes and Letter Heads 43.00 ; uces tne inverest. you settle 
Sarah L. Thomas—Ex. attending N.E.A. 1923 32.00 in full sooner than agreed you 
Burgess & Cline—Premium on Treas. Bond 7: 62.50 . . . 
Monroe Calculating Machine Co.—Calculating Machine 300.00 pay only for the time you have 
Robert C. Moore—Office expense 7 181.85 use of the money. 
Coe Brothers—Dictionary 16.00 ’ 
Rand MeNally & Co.—Outline maps 5.92 No credit references required. 
. _ __. Fa : 9 . “-* . 
Ginn & Co.—Biflex binders oanen No inquiries made of friends, 
875.00 relatives or school board. Our 
Lester R. Grimm—Expense of office 33.04 faith in the hones f 
R. C. Moore—Salary July, Aug., Sept ,250.00 1 . esty na teachers 
Roy E. Vaughan—Stenographie work 37.75 enables us to render tmmediate 


E. C. Fisher—Expense Directors’ Meeting 10.98 service without investigation or 








W. P. Morgan—Expense Directors’ Meeting 14.04 : 
Bertha 8S. Armbruster—Experse Directors’ Meeting 28.00 red tape. We make loans = 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.—Book on Publicity 1.07 where in the state and the entire 


Macmillan Co.—Finance Commission Report f 6.74 transaction can be arranged by 


R. C. Moore—Expense as Secretary g 188.65 
Carlinville Democrat—Office Supplies...........ccceeecececees g 10.85 
E. W. A. Rowles & Co.—Office Supplies ¢ 13.55 
O. L. Manchester—Expense Directors’ Meeting ¢ 16.64 We are an old established con- 
Bertha 8. Armbruster—Expense Directors’ Meeting 9: 24.30 cern having been in business 41 
Stasia Trihey—Office work 75.00 i 
Columbia Uni.—Teachers’ College, Teachers Col. Record 9: 2.50 years. The fact that we are 
Géo. A. Brown—Printing Sept. Pamphlet § 46.00 licensed by the State and under 
W. M. Welch Mfg. Co.—Office Supplies g 4.10 Stat - hould * 
John F. Kiefer—Supplies for Secretary 3.50 tate supervision should convince 
R. C. Moore—Expense Account Legislative Work 131.89 you of our reliability. 
R. C. Sayre—Expense Legislative Committee 5.97 
Medora Schaeffer—Expense Legislative Committee 17.06 we 
H. A, Hallister—Expense Legislative Committee ‘ 7.37 
Dean M. Inman—Expense Legislative Committee K 12.30 
Harry Taylor—Expense Legislative Committee 16.87 a 
J. H. Steiner—Expense Legislative Committee é 9.40 Chicago Mortgage Loan Co. 
L. A. Mahoney—Expense Legislative Committee 13.56 (Not a Corporation) 

C. W. Whitten—Expense Legislative Committee 26.36 : 

E. C. Fisher eeu Legislative Committee 5.06 22 West Monroe St. (9th floor) Chicago 
Rand, MeNally & Co.—Outline Maps 6.89 Phones Randolph 0358 and 0359 
May Hall—Stenographic Work . . ......ccccccsccscccccsvcces ao 
Lester R. Grimm, Salary, Oct., Nov., Dec., 1924 875. _ 5 . . 
Stasia Trihey—Assistance in Statistics 75.00 feat hy ant wil cessive pumyt atteatien 
- - , : on _ _—_— eo 
State Course Committee—Itemized Expenditures 195.50 INQUIRY - 


mail. 


Established 1883 





$24,465.52 It is understood this inquiry does not obligate 


Total Disbursements . . 
me to borrow or put me to any expense. 


Dee. 15 Balance Cash on Hand 32,527.76 
$56,993.28 


Amount I wish to borrow, $_______.. a 


Dee. 15 Total Disbursements and Balance 
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Illinois Teacher, Cit 
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Order 15 (in part) 
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The Great Masters 
IN COLOR 


Picture-Study Course in Art Appreci- 
ation—a practical and thorough method 
of instruction for use in public schools or 
the home. 

These accurate, inexpensive color repro- 
ductions of the world’s great masterpieces 
of painting are a constant source of delight 
to the children—they make study seem 
like play. 

COMPRISING 
100 Color Miniatures (Complete Set) _--.....$2.00 

1 Museum Color Print (Specimen Copy) --- -50 

1 Teacher's Manual! (Collins) cy 

1 Picture Talks for Children (Oliver) - oe 50 


Actual Value... ._. $3.50 
Introductory Offer sent postpaid for...........$2.00 
Bring the Art Museum to the Class Room. 
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Expense of Directors, 
Orders 22, 23, 24, 25, 33, 34, 35, 44, 49, 50, 64, 84, 85, 86, 92 
Legislative Committee, 
Orders 29, 41, 99, 100, 101, 102, 103, 104, 105, 106, 107, 108 
Other Committees, 
Order 93 
Expense of Secretary, 
Orders 2, 5, 36, 39, 43, 51, 52, 54, 56, 75, 89, 98 
Office Steinth 
Orders 45, 46, 47, 62 
Expense of Treasurer, 
Orders 15, 63, 73 
N.E.A. Affiliation, 
Order 38 
N.E.A. Appropriation, 
Orders 37, 
Delegates, N.K.A. 
Order 55 
Contingencies, 
Orders 4, 21, 32, 48 
Annual Meeting, 
Orders 1, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12,13, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 26, 27, 28, 30, 31 
State Course of Study Committee, 
Order 113 .. 
Research, 


[ Advertisements 


1,600.00 


1,437.28 


BROWN-ROBERTSON CO., Inc. 
Educational Art Publishers 88, 90, 
415 Madison Ave. Dept. B NEW YORK N. Y. 














AVOID CRACKED LIPS 


Massage gently with 
protective, healing 


“Inentholalum 


Write for free sampl. 


Mentholatum Co., Buffalo, N.Y. Wichita, Kans. 


Cash in Banks 
U. 8. Liberty Bonds 




















MOTIVATED 
SPELLING 


The New Merrill Speller 


(Leonard -Winship) 


Elementary Book, for grades 2 and 3 
Intermediate Book, for grades 4, 5, and 6 
Advanced Book, for grades 7 and 8 


This series utilizes the results of modern 
scientific investigations, offering 


A standard vocabulary 

A special “trouble-list” for intensive drill 

A motivated course, including all modern devices 
for connecting spelling with the daily activities of 
the pupils 


Charles E. Merrill Company 


New York Atlanta Chicago 




















Orders 53, 59, 60, 61, 65, 66, 67, 
91, 94, 95, 96, 97, 109, 110, 111, 112 


Total Disbursements . . 


Virginia Railroad Bonds 


Total Resources .... 


68, 69, 70, 71, 74, 76, 77, 78, 80, $1, 83, 87, 


PA OLA Veg Ar eS | $24,465.52 


RESOURCES 


$32,527.76 
2,100.00 
200.00 


A SPR GP ON NE PN, Noe $34,827.76 


Respectfully submitted, 


CHARLES McIntTOosHu, Treasurer. 











Arapahoe Peak and Glacier, and Tower of Macky Building 


mn Summer School in the Colorado Rockies 


ae. University of Colorado, in the foothills of the Rockies, offers you un- 
ssed opportunities for combining summer study with recreation. Organ- 
hikes and week-end outings in the mountains; mountain climbing; visits to 
casleon automobile excursions to Rocky Mountain National Park and other 
= of scenic interest; two mountain camps maintained for summer students; 
tennis. Altitude of one mile, within sight of perpetual snow, gives un- 
pom) climate and stimulating atmosphere. 
First Term, June 22 to July 27 Second Term, July 28 to Aug. 28 
— in Arts and Sci Law, Busi Administration, Medicine, En- 
Appi ring. Art courses given in co-operation with New York School of Fine and 
ied a Many special courses for teachers, su i and administra- 
unities for graduate work in all de ments. Excellent li- 
—4 and wh Daily organ recitals and public lectures. Strong faculty, 
including many of the nation’s educators. 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO, Boulder, Colorado 


SEND TODAY FOR + eiemeen INFORMATION 
Director Summer Quarter (Dept. O 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado. 
Please send me the bulletins checked below: 
Summer Summer Recreation Bulletin 
Graduate School Bulletin ---- 
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After the adoption of the treasurer’s report, the presi- 
dent called for the report of the Director of the N.E.A. 
for Illinois; whereupon, Mrs. Sarah L. Thomas, the di- 
rector, presented the following report : 


REPORT OF N.E.A. DIRECTOR 


Illinois Headquarters was established and maintained at the 
New Willard Hotel, Washington, D. C., during the National Edu- 
cation Association meeting from June 28th to July 5th, 1924. 

Two hundred fifty-six teachers enrolled at Headquarters dur- 
ing the first three days of the convention. 

On Monday, June’ 30th, the annual business meeting of the 
delegates was held at Headquarters. The corps of delegates from 
Illinois was present with one or two exceptions, and alternates at- 
tended instead of those who were absent. At this meeting Mr. 
Earnest A. Smith, Evanston, was chosen the Illinois representa- 
tive on the nomitating committee, and Mr. W. P. Morgan, Macomb, 


on the resolution committee. Your State Director was honored . 


again by re-election. 3 

On July 3rd, the delegates and their friends enjoyed a social 
afternoon at headquarters. On July 4th all visiting teachers were 
invited by the president of the N. E. A. to go on any one of 
several specially conducted pilgrimages to historic spots in or near 
Washington; a large number availed themselves of this unusual 
treat. 

During the past year your State Directqr put on one drive 
for members—this was done by letter to each city and county 
superintendent and high school principal. When checking up it 
was interesting to find that the largest gain in membership had 
been made in the southern half of the State. Illinois has at the 
close of 1924, according to the report of the Secretary of the Na- 
tional Education Association—10,000 members, but the National 
Secretary feels that Illinois should double its membership if it ex- 
pects to derive the greatest returns possible from the educational 
problems in the State. Let us hope that all superintendents and 
principals will aim to make their schools as nearly one hundred 
percent as possible. 

In closing my report I wish to thank the teachers of Illinois 
for their co-operation, loyal support and the many courtesies ex- 
tended to me the past year. 

Respectfully submitted, 
SarAH L. THOMAS, 
State N.E.A. Director. 


ANNUAL FINANCIAL REPORT ILLINOIS DIRECTOR 
OF N.E.A. 


Receipts: 

State Appropriation . 
Expenditures: 

Washington meeting— 

NE CID. wo ches svnddice vd bccevsene $22.00 

3 copies sheet music ‘‘Tllinois’’ 

200 copies of song ‘‘ Illinois’’ 

3 placards for headquarters 

Postage for the year 

Express on State suit case 

Telegraph and telephone 

Paper, envelopes and stenographer 

Railroad fare, State Director 

Headquarters—New Willard . . 


piss dope whe *hMbses eeEe FOSS $250.00 


$250.05 
Respectfully submitted, 
Saran L. THOMAS. 


A motion was made, seconded, and carried by a vote 
of the Representative Assembly to adopt the report of 
the N.E.A. Director as read, and the president declared 
it adopted. 

The president read the following communication, 
which had just come as a telegram: 


To the Officers and Members of the Illinois State Teachers’ 

Association: 

May we not count upon the endorsement of movement for the 
complete enrollment in the assgciations, local, state and national, 
by resolution to this effect? Owing to economic and political 
conditions it behooves all forces to work together for protection 
and improvement of the profession. Count on the fullest support 
which this association can possibly give in meeting the situation 
in your state. May this be the most outstanding session for in- 
structive work you have ever held. 

- JESSE H. NEWLON, 
President, N.E.A. 
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The president then invited Mr. William B. Owen, a 
recent president of the National Education Association, 
to speak briefly in explanation of the plan mentioned in 
Mr. Newlon’s telegram. Mr. Owen spoke in accordance 
with the president’s suggestion, and his address may be 
summarized as follows: 

Illinois was one of the first states to reorganize its state 
teachers’ association on a new and efficient basis, and by so doing 
showed the other states and the nation the proper basis for or- 
ganization. 

We have gone through our period of transition from the old 


to the new, and have been accomplishing things. The N.E.A. is 


now making the transition and has reached the point where it needs 
the complete support of every teacher in the country if it is to do 
the work it has undertaken to do. 

The N.E.A. is already achieving much. Its research depart- 
ment has won universal recognition as a standardizing agency, 
and its program of education is affecting education in America in 
a helpful way. The N.E.A. has been of service to every community 
and every teacher; and there is no movement concerning teaching 
in America, the foundation of which was not laid by the N.E.A. 

The N.E.A. deserves and needs our support and our money. 
We should see to it that every teacher who belongs to the State 
Association belongs to the N.E.A. so we may all work together 
as one. 


At the close of Mr. Owen’s address, President Man- 
chester announced that the matter would be referred to 
the Committee on Resolutions for its consideration. 

The president next called for the report of the Com- 
mittee on Legislation. Whereupon, Mr. E. C. Fisher, 
chairman of the committee, reported as follows: 
Members of the Association: 

You have in your hands a copy of the legislative program that 
was adopted last year. I feel that the legislative committee has 
no right at this time to claim any part of your time on legislation, 
because last year we spent about three hours’ time on this par- 
ticular program, which was to be presented to the Fifty-fourth 
General Assembly. However, you should know that the committee 
has made progress in discussing this program. We have had meet- 
ings at different times, but we have not been able to see why we 
should do anything further than to follow out the wishes of the 
Association as expressed in the program in your hands. 

Your committee has done two things of interest: First, it has 
re-endorsed this program, agreed upon last year; and second, it 
has planned to organize the state into fifty-one districts as repre- 
sented by the present senatorial districts. A leader should be 
chosen in each district with whom other teachers should keep in 
touch, so that when the hour of need arrives, the teachers in each 
district may be active in putting over this program. 

We should lay aside our little differences, get together on 
this program, and go forward. 

The committee agreed that the most vital thing in our pro- 
gram is the adjustment of the tax question, and that all other 
things rest upon that. 

I present this program and recommend its re-endorsement : 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM OF THE I.8.T.A., TO BE PRESENTED TO THE 
FIFTY-FOURTH GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


This committee, its succeeding committee, the secretary, the 
publicity committee, and our entire membership should work to- 
gether energetically and harmoniously to bring about the follow- 
ing ends: 

1, The preservation of the good and helpful laws recommended 
by this association and enacted by the Legislature in the past, 
and their defense against reactionaries, destructive critics, 
short-sighted promoters of class prejudices, and advocates of 
the false economy of reducing the financial support of schools. 

. A taxation system for Illinois that is fair and efficient, equit- 
able and productive, and whose laws and administration are 
rigidly enforced. As means to this end, and until our present 
restrictive constitution can be amended, we recommend the 
following: 

(a) A strict, rigid and impartial enforcement of the present 
assessment and taxation laws, and if necessary, the enact- 
ment of laws providing more stringent penalties for evad- 
ing such assessments and escaping such taxation as are 
now provided by law. 

A revaluation of all property, tangible and intangible, by 
the State Tax Commission or other proper authority, so 
that the assessment of all property will be in accordance 
with the original intent and the present letter of the law. 
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(c) A system of Corporation and Income tax designed to yield 
to Illinois revenues proportionally commensurate with 
those received from similar sources by other important in- 
dustrial states; but if an income tax is levied, incomes 
resulting from service or legitimate business en- 
terprise should be taxed at a lower rate than those re- 
sulting from private appropriation of socially created 
values. 

(d) The payment of a reasonable rate of interest upon de- 
posits of school funds by the banks and other depositories 
having such funds on deposit. 

(e) Such a reduction in the commission of county collectors 


or other legal provision as will prevent the payment of ° 


funds levied for school purposes over into the general 
county fund. 

3. An approximate equalization of educational opportunity for the 
children of Illinois. As means to this end, we recommend the 
following: 

(a) Larger territorial units for school taxation and adminis- 
tration. : 

(b) An increase in the appropriation to the state school fund 
until it shall equal at least 25 percent of the total expense 
for common schools in Illinois. 

(¢) Schools for those children who ean not profit from the 
regularly organized schools, because of some mental or 
physical handicap. 

4. Improvement in the ability, efficiency and permanence of the 
teaching force. As means to this end, we recommend the 
following: 

(a) Moderate and progressive increases in the educational and 
training requirements for beginning teachers, with the first 
steps similar to those embodied in Senate Bill No. 326 in 
the Fifty-third General Assembly and recommended by the 
State Examining Board. 

(b) More liberal financial support for the state teacher-training 
institutions. 

(c) A release of the State Teachers’ Colleges and Normal Uni- 

versities from the hampering restrictions of the present 
code. 
The establishment and operation of a number of auxiliary 
normal training schools scattered over the State, held for 
six or eight week term in local school buildings, conducted 
under the supervision of the existing state teacher-training 
schools, and having their instructors paid out of a special 
appropriation made for that purpose. 

(e) A more secure tenure for teachers, principals and super- 

intendents. 

5. A reasonable improvement in the service rendered by the schools 
to the children. 

(a) The codification and clarifying of the compulsory attend- 
ance laws. 

(b) An extension and increase of state aid for special schools 
and classes of atypical subnormal and crippled children. 

(c) A more effective, better organized and better administered 
system of physical education. 


(d 


~~ 


Mr. Fisher made a motion that the Representative 
Assembly re-endorse the legislative program presented. 
The motion was seconded by Mr. David Felmley, and 
carried by a vote. 

Miss Frances E. Harden, a delegate from Chicago, 
spoke briefly of the plan used by the Chicago Division in 
organizing the teachers of that Division for legislative 
purposes. She said that a member of the legislative com- 
mittee is appointed in each school in each senatorial 
district, and that the members of this committee in each 
senatorial district meet and elect one of their number 
chairman. 

President Manchester announced that the Illinois 
Parent-Teacher Association had sent a speaker with a 
message to the I. S. T. A., and introduced Mrs. Jessie B. 
Mears as the speaker. The address by Mrs. Mears may 
be summarized as follows: 

The beginning of all education is in the home; if the home 
is wrong, the schools are handicapped from the beginning. There- 
fore, the Parent-Teacher Associations are finding that their great 
problem is the education of the parents. 

Certain phases of education should be the responsibility of 
the parent. Perhaps because the schools are accepting this re- 
sponsibility it is being shifted to them from the home which in 
the past accepted the responsibility. 








[ February 


The child’s health and habits should be rightly formed before 
he enters the school world. His normal life, his social sense, 
should be well grounded before the school undertake’ the task of 
further training. We should not expect you to take the defective 
little life we have made and so change it that it may become a 
perfect thing. 

There is a three-fold purpose in a parent-teacher association: 
first, cooperation between the home and the school, which has been 
our slogan for twenty-five years; second, the training and edu- 
cation of parents; and third, the invaluable place which the or- 
ganization can assume in the community. 

Each year an increasing pumber of teachers, principals, and 
superintendents realize their opportunity to make a more com- 
plete contact with the home, that first school in the child’s experi- 
ence. It is a wise principal who keeps his school patrons informed 
of the activities of the school and forces them to realize that 
primarily these activities are their interest. 

Even in a rural community, perhaps more than inthe city, 
is there need for a parent-teacher association. It is a means of 
developing leadership through cooperative efforts. It brings to 


* gether the various interests of the community. It may supply the 


organizing ability to make the school a real community center. 
In fact it becomes the great socializing force of the rural com- 
munity. 

As the modern parent must lose no opportunity to train himself 
to educate his children and to serve the school and community, so 
we believe that the modern teacher must realize the tendency of 
the times and seek to enter into the homes and hearts of the public. 
Only through sympathy and understanding will the differences be- 
tween the home and the school disappear and the contributions of 
the parent and the teacher to the child be complete. 


Then followed a very instructive and inspiring ad- 
dress by Mr. Allen D. Albert on the subject, ‘‘The Re- 
treat of Socialism.’’ This was delivered without manu- 
script or notes, we were not furnished a copy, and we 
feel that it would not do the author or his address justice 
to attempt a summary or review. 

At the close of Mr. Albert’s address, the president 
announced that the meeting was adjourned until two 
o’clock in the afternoon. 


Third Session, Tuesday, December 30, 
2:00 O’clock, P.M. 


The meeting was called to order by President O. L. 
Manchester, who at once introduced the Reverend Mr. 
Hatfield, who spoke briefly concerning the work and 
needs of the Near East Relief. He thanked the teachers 
of Illinois for their support and cooperation in the past 
and expressed the hope that such assistance might be 
continued in the future. 

The president then called for the report of the com- 
mittee on resolutions. Mr. W. P. Morgan, chairman, 
read the report as agreed on by the committee. After 
much discussion and a few amendments and additions, 
the following resolutions were adopted : 

I. Reorganization of School Administration and Support. We 
recognize that education is a national, a state and a local problem 
due to its relation to national, state and local government as well 
as to the happiness and prosperity of the citizens of these United 
States wherever they may be found. We also recognize the in- 
equality of educational opportunity in the various states, in the 
many counties of this state and in the multitude of districts in 
these counties. We are fully aware, too, of the need of a con- 
certed effort to remove illiteracy, to promote Americanization and 
citizenship, to improve the training of teachers and to develop a 
program of physical education. Therefore we favor and pledge 
our support to secure 

1, The passage of the Education bill now pending in Congress, 

which shall carry with it a substantial appropriation for 
education on the part of the Federal Government. 

~2. A larger unit for supervision, taxation and control in the 

schools of this state, especially in the rural districts. 

3. A revision of the taxation system which shall provide for 

(a) A revaluation of all the property of the State under 
the direction of the State Tax Commission, the purpose 
of said revaluation or re-assessment being to put all 
property upon the books at its fair cash value. 

(b) The establishment by law of a system of corporate 

taxation designed to yield to Illinois revenues propor- 
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tionally commensurate with those received from similar 

sources by other industrial states. 

(¢) “The classification of all property in Illinois for purposes 
of taxation, so 

(1) That land and all natural resources be taxed at 
their full value and at a substantial rate; 

(2) That industry and the products of labor be taxed 
at a lower rate; 

(3) That, if an income tax be levied, incomes resulting 
from personal service or legitimate business enter- 
prise be taxed at a lower rate than those resulting 
from private appropriation of socially created 
values. 

Until such reforms are obtained, we demand the enforce- 

ment of our taxation laws as they are. 

4. An appropriation for the state school fund by the next 
General Assembly which will much more nearly approximate 
25 per cent of the total cost of the common schools of this 
state which we believe to be a reasonable standard. 

5. Appropriations for the institutions charged by the state with 
the training of teachers for its elementary and secondary 
schools which will enable them to build adequate buildings, 
maintain a high standard of qualifications for faculty mem- 
bers and extend their curriculums so that they may offer 
courses for teachers equal in extent to those offered to per- 
sons preparing for other professions, commercial pursuits or 
industrial occupations. We believe it is as important to 
teach children as it is to pull teeth, prescribe for indiges- 
tion, manufacture brick, adjust transportation rates or pro- 
duce pure bred hogs for the market. 

6. The same measure of freedom for the Normal School Board 
in the administration of the Teachers Colleges and Normal 
Universities that is enjoyed by the Board of Trustees which 
administers the State University. 

7. The passage of a law at the next session of the Legislature 
of Illinois which will amend the laws so as to require, under 
suitable penalty, all collectors of taxes or other public income 
to make a full settlement every thirty days with other public 
officials or bodies who are entitled to receive and expend this 
money and require banks holding school funds to pay a fair 
rate of interest upon monthly deposits. 

8. Changes in the present non-high-school law which will per- 
mit non-high-school boards to make levies adequate to pay 
the tuition of their elementary school graduates. 


II. The Teacher and His Problems. We realize that many 
teachers are poorly fitted for their work; that many occupy posi- 
tions that are temporary and insecure ; that the salaries they receive 
and the demand made upon them for further training make it im- 
possible for many of them to provide a dependence fér their later 
years; that their professional ethics are sometimes questioned. 
Therefore we favor and pledge our support to secure: 


1. Levies and appropriations for teachers’ salaries which will 
encourage prospective teachers to extend their periods of 
training before they begin to teach as an investment upon 
which they may expect just and ample returns. 

2. <A revision of the certification law in this state setting higher 
standards of qualification for those who teach and requir- 
ing more rapid approach to the maximum standard for those 
who continue in the service. We believe in general that 
institutional credits are better evidence of professional 
achievement than the systems of examination. 

3. A tenure law for teachers, principals, supervisors and 
superintendents which will provide for greater permanence 
in their employment and still provide ample means for the 
dismissal of the incompetent and otherwise unfit as a pro- 
tection to the children with whom they work. 

4. A more liberal salary allowance and a more adequate pen- 
sion and retirement plan so that.young men and women of 
exceptional worth may be attracted to teaching and so that 
teachers of worth may be held in the profession. 

5. A code of ethics, formal or otherwise, among teachers 
which will lead to the highest professional honor among 
them as to their conduct towards the profession in general, 
towards one another in particular, and towards the children, 
the patrons and school officials and members of the com- 
munity in general in the teacher’s capacity as a citizen who 
respects the underlying principles of government, of moral- 
ity, of religion, of the family and of the business world. 

6. A standard of fairness and justice in the treatment of 
members of our profession, by school officials who have their 
employment in hand, by experts who inspect their work and 
by patrons and laymen who are sometimes prone to criticize 
them. We object to the dismissal of teachers, principals, 
supervisors or superintendents except upon grounds gen- 
erally accepted as detrimental to the schools. These grounds 


must cover all of the facts, be they gathered or furnished by 
experts, inspectors or laymen. 

7. The enrollment of every teacher in Illinois in the N.E.A. 
We suggest that each Division of this Association encour- 
age its teachers to emroll in the N.E.A. at the time of en- 
rollment in the Division. We furthermore urge the Divisions 
to provide a place on the program for a speaker to explain 
the value of each teacher’s affiliation with the N.E.A. 

III. The Children and Their Problems. We are fully aware of 
the fact that the needs of the children should determine our 
teaching methods and the subject matter and likewise our admin- 
istrative methods and equipment. We also believe that economy 
in education must be practiced, but we are equally sure that econ- 
omy is frequently confused with cheapness. We, therefore, favor 
and pledge our support to secure: 

1, A trained teacher for every school in Illinois. 

2. A course of study rich enough to contribute to the many 

interests and needs of all of the children. 

3. A course of study especially arranged so as to emphasize 
the social sciences for apparently our greatest problem is 
** How to live happily with others.’’ 

4. A course of study that will provide for the emphasis of the 
responsibilities of citizenship or suffrage and thorough train- 
ing in practical government and civics. 

5. A course of study which duly emphasizes business ethics, 
moral responsibility, social dependence, religious obligations, 
and nobility of character. 

A course of study that will emphasize the value of peace 

as opposed to war. 

Proper supervision in the rural schools as well as the city 

schools. 

. Comfortable hygenic school houses with adequate equipment. 

. An attitude of mind on the part of all that nothing is too 
good for the child’s education and that true economy guar- 
antees to him the best that is available. 

10. That the best way to produce a generation of good citizens 
is to be liberal in the education of these citizens when they 
are children. 

11. The ratification of the Child Labor Amendment by the Gen- 
eral Assembly at its next session. 

12. A recodification of the Compulsory Education Law so that 
it shall be made stronger and that no exemption be made 
on the basis of graduation from the eighth grade. 

IV. The Public and Its Problems. We realize that the public 
schools as well as the children belong to the public and the public 
must assume the full responsibility for their management. We 
believe, however, that the public is fair and honest and will do 
the right thing if properly informed. We, therefore, suggest the 
following for consideration and likewise indicate some things 
which might be done to help matters. 

1. From her total wealth in 1922, the United States spent $1 
out of each $250 for education. Illinois did about the 
same thing. She has wealth enough, therefore, to afford 
the best. If her schools need improving, it can be done 
by spending $1.25 out of each $250 of her wealth. 

2. When we must economize we should first reduce the amount 
spent for luxuries, not for necessities. In 1920, the United 
States spent 17 times as much for luxuries as for education. 
Education is a necessity. Why not reduce the amount spent 
for luxuries and add to the amount spent for education? 
Our property rights are only safe when the citizenry is 
civilized. Without education the citizenry cannot remain 
civilized. Why not buy insurance on our property and pay 
an additional premium for education? The United States 
spent approximately as much for candy in 1922 as for 
education. 

4. By the best-gleaned facts on the value of education, a child 
multiplies his opportunities by four if he graduates from 
the elementary schools; he multiplies them again by ten or 
fifteen if he completes the high school course. Taxes for 
the support of these schools make this possible. It is quite 
worth-while, however, since we multiply the opportunities 
of the children. 

5. In general, the tax rate in Illinois is misleading. The 
assessor values property at 4% or % of its value. We pay 
taxes on 4 of the assessed value and therefore, for % or % 
of the real value. Hence, if the tax rate is 5% on the 
amount,on which we pay taxes, it is really only about 1% 
of the actual value. Why not assess property at its real 
value, then the rate of taxation needed will not be mis- 
leading and we shall not think we are paying four or five 
times as much as some other state which follows this plan? 

V. Education and Its Problems. We believe that all legis- 
lation on education and closely allied subjects, all administration 
of educational matters, and all classroom procedure should occur 
only after a careful determination of the facts pertaining to the 
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matter in hand followed by a definite consideration of their most 


logical interpretation. We furthermore believe that much of the ° 


opposition to needed legislation, and much of the criticism directed 
towards school administrators are due to an ignorance of the facts 
or to a wrong interpretation of them. Therefore, we heartily 
approve and urge even a more aggressive procedure in: 


1. The work of the committees investigating special problems 
for the N. E. A., such as tenure, courses of study in English 
and Arithmetic, evaluation of instruction, classroom 
teachers’ problems, rural teachers’ problems, retirement 
allowances, and the like. 

. The work of the Division of Research of the N. E. A. under 
the direction of Mr. John K. Norton, in dealing with such 
questions as the following: 

Facts'on the Public School Curriculum ; 
Can the United States Afford Education? ; ete. 

. The work of our own research department directed by Mr. 
L. R. Grimm and supervised by Mr. R. C. Moore, is furnish- 
ing data on school costs, inequalities in education in the 
State, and other similar problems. We suggest as a further 
field for research an investigation of the previous educa- 
tion and home training of youthful criminals in Illinois to 
determine whether lack of education, lack of ethical train- 
ing, or of religious instruction, or lack of equality in 
opportunity plays a part in crime. 

. The work of the Educational Commission in Illinois in its 
investigation with respect to teacher training and its efforts 
to provide a more equitable distribution of the State School 
Fund. 

. The work of all other agencies that seek the truth about 
educational problems and practices in an effort to determine 
our real educational needs and to propose a proper means 
to satisfy them. 

. Efforts of the friends of education to refute unjust criticism 
now being waged to the hurt of education, as well as 
fallacious statistics compiled to mislead the public in regard 
to the costs and values of education. 


The above report was adopted first by sections: as 
amended, and then was adopted as a whole as amended, 
upon regular motion, second, and vote by the Representa- 
tive Assembly. 

Then followed two most excellent addresses: The 
first was by Dr. Howard Jensen, Butler College, on the 
subject, ‘‘Education and the Social Unrest;’’ and the 
second by Mr. Norman Angell, the noted British author, 
on the subject, ‘‘The Teacher and the Public Mind.’’ 

The meeting was then adjourned until 7:30 in the 
evening. 


Fourth Session, Tuesday, December 30 
7:30 O'clock, P.M. 


No business was transacted at this session. It pre- 
sented a musical and lecture program in the large audi- 
torium of the Springfield High School for the benefit 
of all who might want to attend. The following program 
was rendered to the entire satisfaction of the audience: 

Musical program, by Miss Mignon Spence, Coloratura Soprano, 
accompanied by Mrs. John E. Bretz: 


The Little Shepherd’s Song 
Memory Lane 


Winter Watts 

Lary Spier and Con Conrad 
ee Ser MEE”. i acicctosesapecccavuckeawat Verdi 
Bird with a Broken Wing Florence Golson 
BN igs & So Viewer DEO bare 16 04'osbacinshepencanmes Pearl Curran 

Address, ‘‘Modern Democracy’s Challenge to Professional 
Educators,’’ Dr. Ross L. Finney, University of Minnesota. 

Address, ‘‘The Supreme Challenge,’’ by Judge Florence E. 
Allen, of the Ohio Supreme Court. : 

Adjournment until 8:45 A. M., Wednesday, December 31. 


Fifth Session, Wednesday, December 31, 1925 
8:45 O'clock, A.M. 


The meeting was called to order by President Man- 
chester, who at once called Vice President J. O. Mar- 
berry to the chair to preside for a few minutes. 
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The chairman announced that the first thing on the 
program was the report of the Board of Directors, to be 
made by Mr. O. L. Manchester, chairman of the board. 

Mr. Manchester announced that his report would be 
very brief, since all the principal acts and doings of the 
board had been published as mi:tutes of the meetings 
in the Illinois Teacher. However, he stated that the 
board of directors had not thought it best to go ahead 
immediately with the purchase of a building in Spring- 
field ; that the Association is in good condition financially, 
having gained about $8,000 in cash resources during the 
last year; that the board had rented and equipped an 
office in the Mine Workers’ Building in Springfield ; and 
that the board had employed as research agent Mr. Lester 
R. Grimm, who is proving himself capable and successful. 

Upon motion, second and vote, the Representative 
Assembly adopted the report of the board of directors. 

The chairman then called for the report of the Com- 
mittee on President’s Address. Whereupon, Mr. S. K. 
McDowell read the following report : 

The Committee on the President’s Address commends 
the admirable discussion in which some of the most vital 
finance problems of modern education in Illinois were 
presented by the President of this Association. 

In view of the fact that these problems have been the 
subject of study and a series of special reports have been 
issued upon the same, it is pertinent that such a review 
of the problems as was made by the President of this 
Association should receive publicity to such an extent 
as will guarantee the dissemination of the type of in- 
terpretation which this address provides, thus giving an 
opportunity for all who are interested to study these 
problems, not only from the standpoint of a mere 
financial investigation, but also from the standpoint of 
an educational and social interpretation. 

The interpretation of school finance has always been 
and must always be based upon the needs of the entire 
child population of the state, and child welfare has 
always been and must always be a matter of first con- 
sideration in any adequate discussion of financing public 
education. : 

Recognizing that this is a study made by a teacher of 
long experience in all phases of school work in the State 
of Illinois, and by one who is eminently qualified to 
investigate and interpret economic problems, the Com- 
mittee wishes to commend the President for the pains- 
taking study which he has made of this entire group of 
problems and further recommends that this Association 
authorize the publication in pamphlet form of the address 
and its distribution among all teachers in the state and 
also to Boards of Education, Associations of Commerce 
and other civie organizations. 

Respectfully submitted, 


S. K. McDowE tL, 

HELEN TOOLE, 

H. A. Perrin, 
Committee. 


Mr. MeDowell made a motion that the report as read 
be adopted and its recommendation concerning printing 
carried out. The motion was seconded, and carried by 
unanimous vote of the Representative Assembly. 

Vice President Marberry then vacated the chair, and 
Mr. O. L. Manchester resumed his position as -presiding 
officer. 

The president called for the report of the Committee 
on Appropriations, to be presented by the chairman, 
Mrs. Bertha S. Armbruster. Mrs. Armbruster read the 
report of the committee, as follows: 
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BUDGET FOR 1925 
Income 
1. Cash on hand, December 15, 1924.... $32,527.76 
2. Annual dues, (estimated for 1925).. 32,000.00 
. 3. Interest on Bonds 


WUE uss atan se Bevan ood bb2c8 $65,385.85 
Expenses 
1. 32,000 subscription to Ill. Teacher, 35c 11,200.00 
2. Salaries .... 

PL kg. hve ba sence $5,000.00 

(b) Treasurer .. . 400.00 

— 5,400.00 

3. Expenses of officers and committees 

(a) Board of Directors........ $ 400.00 

(b) Legislative Committee .. ... 2,000.00 

(ec) Other committees 200.00 

CD PUNT hw Sc ccwnescee cae 1,100.00 

(e) Office equipment .. ........ 300.00 

(f) Treasurer... 400.00 

(g) N. E. A. Affiliation ....... 100.00 
(h) N. E. A. Director 300.00 
(i) N. E. A, Delegates ........ 1,600.00 
(j) N. E. A. Headquarters, 

Cincinnati . . 100.00 


. Contingencies .. . $1,000.00 
. Annual meeting 1,500.00 
Sy  § 5 AY Serve eee 2,500.00 
Research and Statistics . . 6,500.00 
. Course of Study Committee 500.00 
. Office Building Fund 5,000.00 


COMNADN 


$17,000.00 


Total for expenditures . . $40,100.00 
Balance ... 25,285.85 


$65,385.85 


Mrs. Armbruster explained several of the features 
and items of the report, and several questions were asked 
and answered. After a long discussion of the report, 
Mrs. Armbruster moved the adoption of the report. The 
motion was seconded, and carried by a unanimous vote 
of the Representative Assembly. 

The president next called for the report of the Audit- 
ing Committee. The report was made orally by a member 
Mr. H. B. Fisher,-who said the written form would be 
handed in by another member, Miss Medora Schaeffer. 
The regular signed and written form handed in later was 
as follows: 

Springfield, Illinois, Dec. 31, 1924. 

We, the Auditing Committee, of the Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association, have examined the records, accounts and vouchers of 


the Secretary and Treasurer and have found them correct and in 
accordance with the printed report of the Treasurer. 


George D. WHAM, Chairman, 

H. B. FIsHEr, 

MEDORA SCHAEFFER. 
Committee. 


A motion was made, seconded, and earried by unani- 
mous vote of the Representative Assembly that the report 
as read be adopted. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON TEACHER 
TRAINING 


The president, Dean O. L. Manchester, called for the 
report of the Committee on Teacher Training, to be pre- 
sented by Mr. David Felmley, chairman of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Felmley announced that the committee report 
consisted of three parts, designated A, B and C, of which 
the last, part C, is far the longest. He then read the 
report, as follows: 


THE CERTIFICATING OF TEACHERS 


A. Senate Bill No. 326, 53rd General Assembly, amend- 
ing the Law for the Certificating of Teachers, past 
the Senate but failed in the House. 

It is proposed to reintroduce the same bill in the 
new General Assembly. 

The chief changes proposed by the bill are as follows: 
All teachers certificates are to be of state-wide valid- 
ity. County certificates are abolished. 

Certificates are of two grades: Life certificates and 
limited certificates. Limited certificates are issued 
for four-year periods, and are renewable for four- 
year periods. 

The bill regards the first four years as a probation- 
ary term, and generally proposes that no certificate 
shall be renewed unless the holder has during these 
four years completed the full professional require- 
ment for that kind of certificate. 

Certificates, as heretofore, are of seven kinds, viz., 
Supervisory, high-school, special, kindergarten-pri- 
mary, elementary, provisional, and emergency. The 
provisional and emergency are always limited. 
The provisional certificate is to take the place of 
the present second-grade elementary county-certifi- 
cate and is to be issued upon substantially the same 
terms, by certified credits for a year’s work beyond 
the high-school or upon examination; but no person 
may be admitted to the examination unless a gradu- 
ate of a recognized four-year high-school, or of 
equivalent preparation. This certificate is limited 
to the lower eight grades, it may be renewed once, 
and is not to be issued at all after July 1, 1929. 
The Limited Elementary Certificate supplants the 
present first-grade county elementary certificate, 
but is limited to the lower ten grades. It may be 
obtained in the same manner, but if obtained by 
examination, the applicant must have completed one 
year of professional study beyond the high school 
and a second year before the certificate is renewed. 
Music is added to the list of subjects in which can- 
didates for these limited and provisional elementary 
certificates are to be examined. 

No life certificate of any kind and no supervisory 
certificate may be issued unless the candidate has 
completed four years of successful teaching. 

A thesis upon a subject chosen from a prescribed 
list is required of all candidates for life certificate. 
Limited certificates (of the first five kinds) may be 
converted into Life Certificates without examina- 
tion after the holder has taught four years, provid- 
ing an additional year of college work has been 
completed. But no life certificate of any kind is 
issued without examination unless the candidate has 
completed four years of college work. 

Liberal provision is made for the exchange of county 
certificates for the new limited state certificates. No 
successful teacher will find his standing impaired 
nor will any college work or examination be required 
of him that is not required under the present law. 
The adoption of this law will not place Illinois in 
the van in her standards of teacher-preparation, but 
it will place her within hailing distance of the most 
progressive states. 

It means that every beginning teacher is to be a 
high-school graduate. It means that after 1929 every 
new teacher must have at least one year of advanced 
professional study. 

Your Committee recommends that this Association 
endorse this bill and recommend its passage. 
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NORMAL BOARD AUTONOMY 


B. Your committee also recommends that the State Nor- 


mal Schools be taken out from under the Civil Ad- 
ministrative Code and that the State Normal School 
Board be given the same powers and autonomy in 
the care and management of the State Normal 
Schools as is granted to the trustees of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. 


THE NEEDS OF THE NORMAL SCHOOLS e 


C. The five state normal schools, that is, the Teachers 


Colleges and Normal Universities, are in a position 
where they need the united and vigorous support 
of the State Teachers Association. 

Schools of all kinds have grown at a swift pace 
since the War, but during the past biennium no 
others have experienced so rapid an expansion as 
the state normal schools. Thus at Normal with a 
fall-term college enrollment of 1298 there are three 
times as many students as four years ago. This 
growth is substantially paralleled at the other 
schools. 

There are at least four contributory causes: 

The industrial depression of the past four years 
makes teaching relatively more attractive from the 
salary point of view. 

School boards more largely are appreciating the 
value of professional training. 

The State Examining Board has restored its stand- 
ards to the pre-war level. It is not so easy to secure 
a teachers eertificate by examination. 

The new law for the distribution of the State School 
Fund rewards school districts that employ trained 
teachers. 

But whatever the cause may be the normal schools 
find their classrooms crowded far beyond their ca- 
pacity. 

No appropriations for buildings at the state normal 
schools have been made by the last four general 
assemblies, except to rebuild two heating plants and 
for two gymnasiums, the contracts for which have 
been let only this week. 

There is an urgent, an imperative need of new 
buildings and more instructors, which means of 
course larger appropriations. Without such appro- 
priations the normal schools cannot respond ade- 
quately to the growing demand for trained teachers. 
But the Budget Commission, charged with the duty 
of preparing a budget for the new legislature is 
anxious to keep state appropriations down to the 
level of 1923. It therefore seriously proposes to 
restrict the work of the normal schools to the ele- 
mentary field and to two years of work; in other 
words, that all high-school teachers and all elemen- 
tary teachers who desire extended preparation shall 
resort to the state university or to private institu- 
tions. 

Instead of enlarging the normal schools to accommo- 
date the students who wish to prepare for teaching, 
the commission intends to cut down the attendance 
to fit the schools as they are. 

It is the opinion of your committee that this policy 
of the Commission is not in accordance with law. 
that it is not economical, that it will work great 
harm to the schools. 

In the language of their charters the state normal 
schools were established to prepare teachers for the 
common schools. What are common schools? Do 
they end with the sixth grade, or the eighth? or 
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the twelfth? Does common in this phrase mean 
ordinary, or lower, or inferior as in common stock, 
common clothes, or common grades of live stock? 
Or were common schools so called because they are 
for all, or belong to all in common as in the phrases 
commonwealth, our common speech, our common in- 
terests, our common country? Students of the his- 
tory of education know that in earlier days ‘‘com- 
mon school’’ was used in the sense as we now use 
‘*publie school.’’ The supreme courts of Illinois 
and other states have held that the common school 
includes the high school as well as the elementary 
school. Otherwise the Board of Education in Spring- 
field and in most of our larger cities has no power 
to levy taxes for the support of its high school. 

In the charter of the eldest of these schools it is ex- 
pressly provided that instruction shall be given in 
animal and vegetable physiology and agricultural 
chemistry, which plainly would not have been done 
if in the intention of the legislature only elementary 
teachers were to be trained. 

From every graduating class in its entire history 
some students have gone out directly as high-school 
teachers, principals, or superintendents. 

In 1907 because of the rising standards of require- 
ments for high-school teaching, the legislature em- 
powered the normal schools to grant degrees, which 
implies the right to establish four-year courses of 
study. This power and duty to grant degrees was 
reaffirmed in the Civil Administrative Code of 1917 
Four years ago the names of three of the institu- 
tions were changed to Teachers Colleges. This ac- 
tion further recognizes the schools as four-year in- 
stitutions, and was in accordance with the action 
in many other states of the American Union. Out 
of the 175 state normal schools, 82 situated in twen- 
ty-eight states have been converted into teachers col- 
leges with four-year courses. 

The state normal school board is by law empowered 
to adopt courses of study for the normal schools. 
It has installed four-year curriculums for high-school 
teachers and for elementary teachers, as well as two- 
year curriculums. For the Budget Commission thus 
to limit the curriculum of the normal schools, a 
function of the State Normal Board or of the legis- 
lature is a plain usurpation of authority. 

The state should provide for the training of high- 
school teachers, supervisors, and superintendents. 
Fifteen hundred new ones are needed every year. 
If these teachers are really to be trained there must 
be ample provision for practice teaching. It is not 
possible at the State University or at any other one 
institution to provide facilities for training a thou- 
sand such teachers every year. In the interests of 
economy and efficiency this work should be distrib- 
uted and a part of it may be done at the state normal 
schools. The per capita cost of instruction is much 
lower at the state normal schools, and student ex- 
penses of all kinds are lower than about the crowded 
campus of our state universities. To transfer sev- 
eral hundred students to the state university will 
necessitate larger appropriations for that institu- 
tion, unless it already is receiving too much. 

Aside from the questions of legality and economy 
vour committee is of the opinion that the highest 
interests of our public school system requires that 
the normal schools retain their four-year courses 
and their varied curriculums. 

While the normal schools are not the exclusive 
agency for the training of teachers, they are the 
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state’s chief agent and it is their duty to set up the 
ideals, establish the standards, and educate the men 
and women whose call is to educational leadership. 
Teaching is an occupation calling for a high degree 
of devotion and personal consecration. It may be 
better to educate the teacher in the professional at- 
mosphere of the normal school than in an institu- 
tion whose chief interests are industrial or merely 
a liberal education. 


[t is good that teachers be trained under conditions 
that make them conscious of the unity of our school 
education and of the publie school system that pro- 
vides it. Hence the normal school should be an 
epitome of the public-school system, with all its in- 
terests represented, all kinds of teachers trained. 
To some of our high-school teachers should come 
this opportunity to receive their own training in 
company with their comrades in the elementary 
grades. It makes for democracy in the ranks of 
teachers. It is highly desirable that supervisors and 
superintendents receive at least a portion of their 
training in the same institutions as the teachers 
whom they are to supervise. They need to under- 
stand each other; they should have common ideals, 
common standards, common conceptions of the aims 
and processes of education. Some superintendents 
fail to become vital and effective educational leaders 
because of this lack of understanding and sympathy. 
The proposed restriction is very unwelcome to the 
normal schools, for the reason that it will deprive 
them of their young men. They do not wish to be- 
come young ladies seminaries like the normal schools 
-of New England. They still believe in education 
for a profession in which men and women engage 
on equal terms. 


They want to be represented in the various high- 
school faculties thruout the state. They wish to at- 
tract to their classrooms capable young men and 
women from the graduating classes. They recog- 
nize the decisive influence of high-school teachers in 
determining the college which these graduates will 
attend. 

There are possibly among us some whose view of 
the function of the normal schools has been derived 
from the practice in the Eastern states rather than 
from the historical development of our mid-western 
schools. They argue that there are not enough 
trained elementary teachers, that there is a surplus 
of legally qualified high-school teachers or would-be 
teachers, therefore the normal schools should con- 
fine themselves to the elementary field. It is not 
the fault of the normal schools that the output of 
elementary teachers is no larger. Their chief work 
has always been in this field. No student qualified 
to enter has been turned away. The causes that 
impel young women to seek the high-school field are 
patent to every observer. They are the better sal- 
ary, the higher social position, the lighter work, and 
lessened responsibility that they believe await the 
high-school teacher. When our communities are 
willing to pay to elementary teachers a salary pro- 
portionate to their preparation and work, when they 
will make the teaching conditions equally attractive, 
a larger number of bright, capable and ambitious 
students will seek the elementary field. To restrict 
the normal schools to this field will not cause stu- 
dents to choose this field. It will send those who 
wish to teach in the high school to the institutions 
where suitable training may still be had. 
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Your committee, therefore, recommends that the 
association respectfully petition the fifty-fourth Gen- 
eral Assembly to provide for the state normal schools 
adequate funds for their necessary expansion and 
development, and that no action be taken that will 
narrow their service or impair their efficiency. 
The state cannot undertake to furnish a good home 
for every child. It cannot provide intelligent and 
sympathetic parents, or suitable food, clothing, 
shelter, recreation, or medical care; but it has un- 
dertaken his education and it can set up as its goal 
a trained and competent teacher in every school 
room. 

Signed : 


J. STaNLEY Brown, 
Carrie BARNES, 
Fora Eppy, 

H. B. FisHer, 
Georce D. WHam, 
T. ARTHUR SIMpPson, 
ELLA LADEw, 


Fioyp T. Goopier, 

C. C. CHanpsey, 

L. C. Lorp, 

L. W. Hanna, 

W. P. Morgan, 

JOHN J. RICHESON, 

Davip Fe.Miey, Chairman. 


Mr. Felmley made a motion that the report be 
adopted as read. The motion was seconded by a dele- 
gate. 

President Manchester announced that since the re- 
port contained three different parts he deemed it best to 
consider them separately, vote on each separately, and 
then if they were all adopted to adopt the report as a 
whole. 

Section-A, concerning amendments to the certifica- 
tion law, was adopted by motion, second and vote of the 
Representative Assembly. 

Section B, concerning the freeing of the State Nor- 
mal Schools from the Civil Administrative Code, was 
next considered. A motion was made and seconded that 
it be adopted. 

State Superintendent Francis G. Blair spoke at 
length in favor of adoption. The principal reasons 
stated by him were that: The present powers and 
duties of officials in the Code Departments at Spring- 
field cause great delay in obtaining many necessary sup- 
plies for the Normal Schools, and thereby greatly re- 
duce the efficiency of those schools. The present method 
of administration causes the Presidents of the Normal 
Schools to devote much of their time and energy to 
clerical matters; and sometimes, in effect, causes the 
vetoing by subordinate officials of appropriations that 
have been passed by the legislature, approved by the 
Governor, and ordered expended by the Normal School 
Board. 

It should be recalled also that the Governor in his 
address at our annual meeting one year ago said: 


*‘It has been indicated to me that it is the desire 
of the Normal School Board, the faculty and the teach- 
ers of the State that the law be changed in such a way 
as to give the Normal School Board practically the same 
authority in the management and control of the Normal 
Schools as the Board of Trustees of the University of 
Illinois exercises in the management of that institution. 
If I have been correctly informed in this matter, I 
shall be glad to lend my aid in bringing about such leg- 
islation.’”’ 

The president put the motion to adopt Section B, 
and it was carried by a unanimous vote of the Repre- 
sentative Assembly, and the section was declared 
adopted. 

Section C, concerning the needs of the Normal 
Schools, was next considered. 
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A motion was made and seconded that the section 
be adopted. 

Mr. W. P. Morgan of Macomb and Superintendent 
Francis G. Blair spoke in explanation of the meaning 
of the provisions of the section. They emphasized the 
need of continuing the four year courses in the Normal 
Schools if sufficient trained and educated teachers are 
to be supplied for the schools, and if the teachers de- 
siring to attend the state schools are to graduate from 
real college courses. It was stated also that lopping off 
two years from the course would mean a saving of only 
about $51,000 to the state, but an estimated loss of many 
times that in teaching efficiency: 

The motion was put to a vote of the Representative 
Assembly, and carried unanimously. Section C was 
therefore declared adopted. 

A motion was then made, seconded, and carried by 
unanimous vote that the report as a whole be adopted. 

Delegate N. M. Mason of Oglesby then made a motion 
that the report be printed and furnished to the mem- 
bers of the Association so they might use it in the cam- 
paign for the enactment of the recommendations in the 
report into law. The motion was seconded, put, and 
carried by vote of the Representative Assembly. 

The president then called for the report of the Com- 
mittee on Nominations. The chairman, Mr. W. P. Mor- 
gan, submitted the following nominations for officers for 
the year 1925: 

President—E, C. Fisher, Peoria; 

First Vice President—J. B. McManus, La Salle; 

Second Vice President—L. W. Hanna, Centralia; 

Third Vice President—Medora Schaeffer, Cicero ; 

Treasurer—Charles McIntosh, Monticello ; 

Member of Executive Committee and Chairman of Legislative 

Committee—Fannie Spaits Merwin, Havana; 
Reading Cirele Directors—Elizabeth Harvey, Belvidere; C. M. 
Bardwell, Aurora. 


Mr. Morgan moved the adoption of the report and 
the election of the above nominees. The motion was 
seconded and carried by a vote of the Representative 
Assembly, and the president declared the above named 
persons duly elected to serve in the respective positions 
named. 

Mr. F. G. Blair moved that the incoming president be 
authorized to fill the vacancies that may exist in the Com- 
mittee on Teacher Training during the coming year. 
The motion was seconded and carried by a vote. 

President E. C. Fisher afterward notified the sec- 
retary that he had reappointed all the members whose 
term had expired, as follows: 

David Felmley, Chairman, Normal; 

J. Stanley Brown, DeKalb; 

Harry Taylor, Harrisburg ; 

Carrie Barnes, 1509 Whittier Ave., Springfield ; 

Flora Eddy, Rockford. 

These members are to serve four years, their term to expire 
in 1928. 

Delegate E. A. Turner spoke of the service of Mr. 
W. R. Hatfield in initiating and establishing the form 
of organization under which we are now working so 
efficiently, and stated that some plan ought to be devised 
for showing the appreciation of the members of the 
Association for such service. 

Mr. F. G. Blair moved that a committee of five be 
appointed by the president to report next year the proper 
way for us to express our appreciation for the great 
service rendered by Mr. Hatfield. 

The motion was seconded, and carried by a vote. 

The president appointed on this committee the fol- 
lowing persons: 

E. A. Turner, Chairman, Normal; 

Francis G. Blair, Springfield ; 

Rose Pesta, Chicago; 
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Charles H. Watts, Urbana; 
8. B. Hursh, Macomb. 


President Manchester announced that Dr. Edward 
Albert Wiggam, named on the program to deliver the 
final address of the meeting was unable to be present, 
but that his place would be ably filled by Mr. John 
Sinclair, New York, President of the World’s Monetary 
Association, who would speak on the subject: ‘‘ Europe 
and America,—What Next ?’’ 

Mr. Sinclair gave a most interesting and instructive 
lecture on international economics. At the close of his 
address, a motion was made, seconded and carried that 
the address be printed in pamphlet form for distribution 
among the teachers and others. 

The president announced that printing the address 
depended upon gaining the permission of the author; 
but Mr. Sinclair afterward agreed to send to the sec- 
retary a digest of about 3000 words suitable for printing 
in leaflet form. 

The program having been completed and there being 
no further business, the president declared the 71st 
Annual Meeting of the Illinois State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion adjourned. 

Rosert C. Moore, 
Secretary. 


THE ILLINOIS PUPILS’ READING CIRCLE 
THE GRUNDY COUNTY PLAN 


Thomas Carlyle has said that to know how to read, 
to know what to read, and to have a desire to read is an 
education. From the day pupils enter the first grade we 
employ a variety of methods and devices to teach them 
how to read. Throughout the years of the elementary 
school a considerable part of each day’s program is given 
to instruction and supervision of pupils’ reading that 
they may acquire speed, comprehension and retention, 
as necessary qualifications of a good reader. All of this 
however, is only teaching how to read, so covers but 
one-third of Carlyle’s requirement of what constitutes 
an education. 

Wuat Pupits READ 


As to what pupils read is governed entirely by the 
kind and abundance of reading material placed before 
them. Here is where the Illinois Pupils’ Reading Circle 
functions as the friend of teachers and pupils. Their 
list of books has been chosen and graded with intelligent 
discrimination, so that the local problem is to get them 
into school libraries. 


Wuat WE Are Dorne In Grunpy County 


In our county course of study several books are named 
for each grade as required home and silent reading. 
Only books from the list in the prospectus of the Pupils’ 
Reading Circle are chosen. This limitation is made for 
reasons given above, and for the further fact that 
teachers may know where the books can be purchased, 
and the exact prepaid price of each volume. The amount 
of the order can be computed and full remittance made 
without correspondence by any teacher. Again, a teacher 
ean approach her school board with exact information 
as to what money must be appropriated to purchase her 
list of library books. This list usually includes many 
more volumes then we have named for required reading. 
It should be stated that fully one-half our teachers secure 
their funds through community programs, socials, ete. 

On the last Friday of August the county superin- 
tendent meets all teachers of one-room schools. A signifi- 
eant feature of the program is to distribute the new 
edition of the county course of study, and the new pro- 
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spectus issued by the Pupils’ Reading Circle Board. The 
attention of teachers is directed especially to the books 
named for the current year, and to the required reading 
list. Emphasis is placed upon the value of a good school 
library ; teachers open school the following week with the 
conviction that a growing library is an essential parf of 
their school equipment. 

Each month all country teachers make a report to the 
county superintendent on a blank form provided by this 
office. Of the information thus obtained there are two 
questions asked whose answers are relevant to this article: 
‘‘Are your pupils doing the required home and silent 
reading?’’ ‘‘Give number of pupils enrolled in the 
Pupils’ Reading Cirecle.’’ Even an indifferent teacher 
dislikes to give a negative answer to these questions for 
several months. The result is that practically all our 
pupils above first grade are enrolled in the Pupils’ Read- 
ing Cirele, and in each school new books are added an- 
nually to the library. 

Such pupils will know what to read. Ruskin says, 
“If you read this you can not read that.’’ Children 
whose reading has been closely guarded and guided for 
eight years will have a taste for what is intellectually 
wholesome. Some there will be in whom a permanent 
desire to read has not been created. But with the great 
majority of pupils, while they are learning how to read, 
it is possible for them to acquire a knowledge of what 
to read, and to develop a desire to read. 

C. H. Roor, 
Supt. Grundy County Schools. 


Manager’s Note: In the Pupils’ Reading Circle 
annual report issued at holiday time, Grundy County 
easily led the State in the distribution of Circle books. 
Although this county has but ninety-six school districts, 
2203 books were added to the school libraries. The 
Manager asked Supt. Root how he succeeded so well and 
then requested him to reduce his reply to writing so 
‘that others may know about it. We believe that the 
readers of the ILLINOIS TEACHER will be interested 
in this achievement and how it was accomplished under 
Supt. Root’s direction. 


D. F. Nicxots, Mer., 
Lincoln, Til. 


BOUNDARIES OF DIVISIONS 


In accordance with a motion carried by a vote of 
the Representative Assembly at its meeting in 1922, we 
are publishing herewith a list of counties in each Division 
of the I. S. T. A. At the same meeting the report of a 
committee on boundaries was adopted, as follows: 

After careful investigation and consideration of the differences 
between the various divisions in respect to boundaries, we recom- 
mend that the territory of each division hereinafter described 
shall be the territory of each division until the same shall be 
changed by action of the Board of Directors or by the Repre- 
sentative Assembly of the I. 8. T. A. 

1. Chicago Division—aAll of the City of Chicago. 

2. Lake Shore Division—AIl of Cook County not within the 
City of Chicago and all of Lake County. 

3. Northeastern Division—aAlIl of the following counties: 
McHenry, Kane, DuPage, Kendall and Will. 

4. Northwestern Division—aAll of the following counties: 
Jo Daviess, Stephenson, Winnebago, Boone, DeKalb, Ogle, Carroll 
and Lee. ; 

5. Illinois Valley Division—aAll of the following counties: 
Bureau, LaSalle, Grundy, Putnam and Marshall. 

6. Black Hawk Division—aAll of the following counties: 
Rock Island, Mercer, Henry, and Whiteside. 

7. Western Division.—All of the following counties: Stark, 
Knox, Warren, Henderson, Hancock, McDonough, Fulton, Schuyler 
and Adams. 

8. Central Division.—All of the following counties: Peoria, 
Woodford, Livingston, McLean, Tazewell, Mason, Logan and 
DeWitt. 
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9. East Central Division—aAll of the following counties: 
Kankakee, Iroquois, Ford, Vermilion, Champaign and Piatt. 

10. South Central Division—All of the following counties: 
Menard, Cass, Macon, Sangamon, Christian, Morgan, Scott, Brown, 
Pike and Macoupin. 

11. Eastern Division.—All of the following counties: Edgar, 
Douglas, Moultrie, Shelby, Coles, Clark, Cumberland, Jasper, 
Effingham and Fayette. 

12. Southwestern Division—aAll of the following counties: 
Calhoun, Green, Jersey, Montgomery, Bond, Madison, St. Clair, 
Clinton, Marion, Washington, Monroe, Randolph and Jefferson. 

13. Southeastern Division.—All of the following counties: 
Crawford, Lawrence, Richland, Clay, Wayne, Edwards, Wabash, 
White and Hamilton. 

14. Southern Division.—All of the following counties: Perry, 
Franklin, Gallatin, Saline, Williamson, Jackson, Union, Johnson, 
Pope, Hardin, Massac, Pulaski and Alexander. 

We recommend further that teachers be requested to enroll 
in their respective resident districts and then be privileged to 
attend without extra charge any meeting of any other division. 

We recommend further that a division collecting an enroll- 
ment fee from any teacher resident in another division shall pay 
over such fee to the treasurer of the division in which such 
teacher resides. Resident, whenever used in this report, shall 
mean where the teacher is teaching at the time of enrollment. 








SCHOOL HEALTH DEPARTMENT 
By J. W. Becker 
Managing Director TUinois Tuberculosis Association 














It will be timely to call the attention of school people 
to the prevalence of heart disease among the children 
as well as among grown-up. folks. A nation wide cam- 
paign for the care and prevention of heart disease has 
been inaugurated. School teachers naturally will become 
important factors in this campaign. In a_recent special 
number devoted to ‘‘Heart Disease,’’ the Survey says: 

‘Catch ’em young. That’s the gist of this special 
Heart number. Young in years, or young in disease, 
as the case may be. If you do catch them young heart 
disease is preventable. Often it is curable. Right here 
and now we are taking the first steps in a big public 
health movement that may in time reach out to every 
city and town, down through every group and class as 
the tuberculosis movement has done. To do this means 
the intelligent co-operation of physicians, nurses, clinics, 
newspapers, publicity agencies. 

You’ve got to catch them young, if you want to pre- 
vent the most readily preventable of the heart diseases. 
It is the ‘‘ growing pains’’ and other infections of child- 
hood that sap the strength of the grown-up in more cases 
than most of us dream of.’’ 

The following special discussion by Dr. Haven 
Emerson, Health Editor of the Survey, is most illuminat- 
ing: 

Heart DISEASE 
COMMUNICABLE ? CURABLE? PREVENTABLE ? 


A generation ago it was tuberculosis which led all 
causes of death, sickness, poverty; which claimed the 
breadwinner in the years when his support was most 
necessary ; which took the mother of the family and left 
young children to the merey of circumstances and 
relatives; which bent the bones of these children or 
started in childhood an infection that flared up later 
under the strain of the teens and the twenties to kill by 
‘*galloping consumption’’ or ‘‘lung fever.’’ 

Few were the prophets then to speak out boldly their 
belief that tuberculosis was truly curable, and that, by 
cutting its lines of communication, it could be prevented 
and its tragedies avoided. But out of the faith of those 
few, struggling to meet the needs of the handicapped and 
the unemployed, grew that first committee on Prevention 
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of Tuberculosis of the Charity Organization Society of 
New York. The movement spread throughout the 
country. Societies, cities, states, the nation itself, united 
to break the circle of misery at this point which proved 
vulnerable. Tuberculosis has fallen from first to sixth 
in the list of causes of death; conservative physicians 
promise that within fifty years it will cease to be a 
serious factor in mortality. 

A great part of the bondage of sickness has been eased. 
An almost incalculable tax on the wealth and happiness 
of all of us has been abolished. But still hundreds of 
thousands of men, women, and children are shackled by 
unnecessary illness, disability, poverty. Each year in 
the United States more than half a million people die 
of preventable or postponable diseases. We seek a new 
freedom, the so-called modern public health, which has 
no narrow aim of particular advantage to one organ or 
function of the body. We measure our success by the 
release of free and joyous lives and we grapple with 
this chain of misery where it binds hardest. Where next 
ean it be broken through? 

Heart disease is now the greatest single cause of 
death in these United States. It reduces the life span 
of its victims by one-half. 

Heart disease in a recognizable form interferes with 
the work, play or comfort of at least 2,000,000 people 
in this country today. 

At least fifteen of every thousand school children 
have already acquired some definite disorder of the heart. 
At least thirty of every thousand men and women of 
working age must reckon with heart disease as a dis- 
ability in work or a handicap in their pleasures. 

Ten per cent of the total bed capacity of our general 
hospitals is used year in and year out for the care of 
patients with heart disease. 

Twenty-five per cent of all visits to our city dis- 
pensaries are made by heart patients. 

Of all serious and ultimately fatal diseases those of 
the heart are of the longest duration, and with the pos- 
sible exception of certain diseases of the mind, they 
cause the most persistent chronic handicap to self-sup- 
port. 

Suddenly we found ourselves asking for heart disease 
those three critical questions which our predecessors of 
1900 asked—and so gallantly answered—for tuberculosis ; 
Is it preventable, communicable, curable? 

And already, after hardly more than a preliminary 
scouting, the challenging answers come back: 

The commonest causes of heart disease, rheumatism 
and syphilis, are properly considered communicable. 

Many heart diseases are entirely preventable. 

Some are wholly curable. 

How then to tell the story of these diseases of the 
heart, their causes and peculiarities, so plainly that we 
can enlist the easy understanding and eager help of 
housewives and wage-earners, children and elders, of all 
of us over whom the shadow of unnecessary disease is 
east by our own ignorance and our indifference to pre- 
vention. Heart diseases will fall before determination 
built upon fact, just as tuberculosis did. And why 
should there be more merit in saving life from the 
tubercle bacillus than in salvaging childhood from the 
virus of rheumatism, or the hearts of grown-ups from 
the errors of their own manner of life? 

Even though we know that one person cannot trans- 
mit to another the damaged heart valve or the diseased 
muscle wall, the common cause of rheumatic heart and 
joints can, we believe, be passed from the sick to the well 
in very much the same way that an acute sore throat 
may go the rounds of a family. 
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Cleaner mouths, fewer diseased tonsils, fewer neg- 
lected teeth, earlier recognition of sore throats, and quick 
care in their treatment as serious infections, the con- 
sidered and skilled attention to the little child with 
aching muscles and joints—‘‘too young to have rheuma- 
tism’’ kept up and about with ‘‘growing pains’’—re- 
peated examination of the heart after attacks of any 
acute infectious fever in childhood, always separation 
of the sick from the well; by such means will the number 
of acute rheumatic hearts be reduced. 

Functional disorders are preventable and curable by 
avoiding the use of harmful substances, either altogether 
or in such amounts and under such conditions as are 
found to do no damage. Alcohol, an irritant and de- 
pressant drug, is no longer used by well informed 
physicians as a heart stimulant. Tea, coffee, and 
tobacco, when used in moderation, affect the heart harm- 
fully only in persons with unusual tolerance to the 
particular alkaloid poisons ingested. The disorders of 
heart action readily recognized when brought on by these 
narcotic drugs often serve as a useful warning, and self- 
denial is the simple answer of prevention. 

Poor habits of life lead to heart disease almost ex- 
clusively in persons over forty-five years of age where 
indolence or ease of circumstances, coupled with lack of 
opportunity for physical fitness, allow the heart to loaf. 
No muscular tissue can safely be allowed to atrophy or 
degenerate from disease; the heart is no exception, be- 
coming incapable of meeting even moderate emergency 
exertions in middle life, unless practiced by at least the 
regular habit of brisk outdoor walking. Among the 
deaths properly attributable to the automobile are those 
of persons who. rely upon the gas engine and balloon 
tires to do what their own more economical combustion 
system and a good pair of leather shoes should provide 
for them. Here again, we are well within the terms 
preventable and curable if we follow the laws of right 
living and worship moderation more than luxury. 

No panacea can be found to prevent or cure heart 
diseases, though many a triumph of detection and treat- 
ment will be evolved. The enemy heart disease, continues 
to kill from childhood to old age, because as yet he 
neither sees nor feels the weight of such universal en- 
listment of personal, private, and individual interest in 
the attack as brought tuberculosis to bay and harried it 
out of nurseries, schools, shops, and homes. Not what 
is done for us or to us for the public health, but what 
we ourselves do for our own sakes, will bring down heart 
diseases and set the span of life climbing again.’’ 








ILLINOIS COUNCIL OF PARENT-TEACHER 
ASSOCIATIONS 


State Branch of the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers 
Mrs. Minnie H. Prince, Downers Grove, Il, 
Contributing Editor 




















MID-YEAR REPORT 
From Our Present, Mrs. T. M. Ki.srwe 


Illinois wishes to report the work accomplished the 
last six months. Up to date we have held Conferences 
in thirteen districts and will hold four more this coming 
month. We have twenty districts and eighteen Regional 
Directors. 

The President has spoken at eleven of these Confer- 
ences and tried to show the responsibility of parents and 
teachers to the children of the community as well as to 
the individual child in the home. 
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We have learned that of the twenty-eight states in 
the Birth Registration Area, Illinois ranks only sixteenth 
on the list, having found the death rate of each county, 
we are trying to improve our rating. We are advocating 
a physical examination of each member on his birthday, 
and then to have the defects corrected when possible. 

~ Each District knows the per cent of illiteracy in each 
county. Several cities had short courses in Americaniza- 
tion work. We are working for no illiteracy for Illinois 
for 1930. 

We have learned that crime is committed almost 
wholly by those whom the Sunday School does not reach ; 
certainly, the Sunday School is one of the greatest factors 
in the training of children. Religion and morality must 
be united. A number of our cities are giving our children 
the privilege of attending Week Day Schools of Religious 
Instruction. 

We are awakening to the fact that the pre-school age 
is the time for the forming of habits. The foundation of 
the child’s character is laid at this time. If all five senses 
have been trained and all physical defects have been cor- 
rected as far as possible, what a welcome pupil this child 
would be to a teacher. 

Through the courtesy and cooperation of the State 
Teachers Association we have a speaker on their Annual 
Program Christmas week and will also furnish a speaker 
for the South Central Teacher Association in March at 
Springfield. 

We have an active Publicity Chairman who is bring- 
ing our work to the front. Each District is furnishing 
news for the daily papers, beside the articles our Con- 
tributing Editor and Publicity Chairman furnish to 
Illinois Teacher, School News, Child Welfare, Prairie 
Farmer, Staley Journal and Visual Education. 

We are happy to report 1,054 subscribers to the 
Child Welfare Magazine. One school in Decatur has 
fifty subscribers, one in Springfield has thirty-three sub- 
seribers. We issue 2,000 Bulletins each month. 

Up to date our Endowment Fund is $11,200. Our 
Associations are very proud of this fund and have asked 
for the privilege of working until the goal is reached, 
$25,000. We have seven hundred organizations, and all 
a officers are doing faithful and constructive 
work. 


DISTRICT 14 CONFERENCE 


Mrs. Albert Benignus of Belleville, Regional Director, 
of District 14 announces a conference which will be held 
in East St. Louis at the High School, on Saturday, Feb- 
ruary 14th. At a recent meeting of the East St. Louis 
Council the Presidents of the six city Parent-Teacher 
Associations were named a committee to make necessary 
arrangements. The officers of the city council are: Mrs. 
Julius Shmookler, Mrs. Thomas J. Hayes, Jr., Mrs. 
James H. Ganey, and Mrs. W. R. Rodenberger. 


MEETING OF BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


The Board of Directors of the Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association met in the dining room of the St. Nicholas 
Hotel at noon on December 30, 1924. There were present 
all the directors, and the secretary, R. C. Moore. 

Several details of the management of the annual 
meeting then in progress in Springfield were discussed 
and agreed upon. The bills of the speakers and the bills 
for other expenses of the annual meeting were read, 
allowed, and ordered paid. 

Mr. L. L. Evers, County Superintendent of Schools, 
Massac County, appeared before the board and asked that 
the county superintendents of schools of White, Hamil- 
ton and Wayne counties be allowed to appear before the 
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board to state reasons for detaching their respective 
counties from the Southeastern Division of the I. S. T. A. 
and annexing them to the Southern Division. Mr. Evers 
was directed to have the three county superintendents 
named to present their arguments at a meeting of the 
board at the close of the annual meeting the next day, 
December 31. 

Mr. Charles Bruner, superintendent of schools at Ke- 
wanee, appeared te ask for a hearing on a petition to 
make a change in boundaries of divisions affecting Henry 
County. He also was directed to have this matter at the 
meeting of the board on the next day. 

The meeting was then adjourned to meet at the close 
of the annual meeting of the Association on the next 
day, December 31. 


The Board of Directors of the I. S. T. A. met just 
before adjournment of the annual meeting at 11 o’clock, 
A.M., on Wednesday, December 31. All directors and 
the secretary were present. 

County superintendents H. E. Whitaker of Wayne 
County, M. L. Hunt of Hamilton County, and R. E. Me- 
Kinnies of White County appeared before the board to 
state reasons why their respective counties should be 
detached from the Southeastern Division and annexed 
to the Southern Division. The main reasons stated by 
each superintendent were that: 

1. The teachers of the county had better railroad 
connections to Carbondale, the meeting-place of the 
Southern Division, than to the meeting place of the 
Southeastern Division ; 

2. That many of the teachers had attended school at 
the Normal University at Carbondale and, therefore, 
would much rather go to the meetings there; 

3. That they would not attend the Southeastern Di- 
vision meeting nor enroll in that Division; and finally, 

4. That if they were transferred as petitioned, there 
would be a large increase in the enrollment from the 
counties. 

The secretary was asked to state what the enrollment 
from these counties was for the year and where the 
teachers had enrolled. The secretary reported as follows: 

Hamilton County, 21 in Southern Division out of 
123 teachers in the county, or an enrollment of 17 per 
cent ; 

Wayne County, 38 in the Southern Division out of 
191 teachers employed in the county, or an enrollment 
of 20 per cent; 

White County, 18 in Southern Division, 6 in South- 
western Division, and 1 in Southeastern Division, or a 
total of 25 out of 194 teachers employed in the county, 
or an enrollment of 13 percent. 

The Board concluded it would be unfair to make the 
petitioned transfers without notice to the officers of the 
Southeastern Division; and by motion and vote agreed 
to defer action until the next meeting of the board, and 
directed the secretary to notify the officers of the South- 
eastern Division of the petitions and to ask them for an 
expression concerning the transfers. 

Superintendent Charles Bruner of Kewanee and 
and County ‘Superintendent W. F. Huston of Henry 
County appeared before the board to state the reasons 
for the transfer of the south part of Henry County from 
the Black Hawk Division to the Western Division, and 
to present petitions from the teachers of Galva and Ke- 
wanee asking that such transfer be made. When asked 
to specify definitely what part of Henry County should 
be so transferred, Mr. Bruner named the towns of Ke- 
wanee, Burns, Oxford, Clover, Weller, Galva, and 
Weathersfield. They stated that the reasons for asking 
for the transfer are that the teachers attend the Western 
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meeting at Galesburg because they have better railroad 
and hard road connections there, that they have become 
identified with the work of the Western Division, and 
that they desired to be represented at the State Associa- 
tion meeting as a part of the Western Division. 

The board of directors by motion and vote deferred 
action on the petitions until the next meeting, and di- 
rected the secretary to notify the officers of the Black 
Hawk Division of the proposed transfer and if possible 
to get an expression from them concerning it. 

The board took up for consideration the proposal by 
State Superintendent F. G. Blair to print as a State 
publication some of the facts and statistics found by the 
Research Department of the I. 8S. T. A. By a motion 
and vote the board extended their thanks to Superin- 
tendent Blair, and directed the secretary to furnish him 
with whatever material he might care to publish. 

There being no further business, the president de- 
clared the meeting of the board of directors and the 
seventy-first annual meeting of the Illinois State Teach- 
ers’ Association adjourned. 

Rosert C. Moore, Secretary. 


THE ILLINOIS PUPILS’ READING CIRCLE 
DIRECTORS’ REPORT 
To the Illinois State Teachers’ Association: 

Herewith we present the financial and statistical re- 
port of the Illinois Pupils’ Reading Circle for the year 
ending June 30, 1924. 

The report shows the sale of 49,791 books during the 
year. The distribution by counties is indicated in the 
table. It will be seen that quite a few counties are pro- 
viding excellent library facilities for their school chil- 
dren. Counties deserving special mention are those in 
which the distribution exceeded 1,000 volumes, being as 
follows: Grundy, Logan, Vermilion, Sangamon, St. 
Clair, Macon, Fulton, McLean, Moultrie, Champaign, 
LaSalle and Lake. Grundy County heads the list with 
2,203 books to its credit. It should be noted that this 
county has but 96 districts. 

The Circle provides carefully selected and well 
graded books for all elementary schools—both rural and 
city. Progressive graded schools are appreciating the 
value of the Circle more and more each year as an aid in 
directing the outside reading of the pupils and as a con- 
venient and economic means of developing and maintain- 
ing their school libraries. 

We greatly appreciate the cooperation of teachers and 
school officers and commend the Circle to them for their 


continued support. —_ Respectfully submitted, 
U. J. Horrman, President, 
C. M. BarpwELL, 
W. S. Boors, 
W. R. Foster, 
EvizaBetu B. Harvey, 
Laura I. MiuForp, 
GitBert P. RANDLE, 


Directors. 
REPORT OF THE MANAGER 
To the Board of Directors: ‘ 

__ [herewith submit the following report of moneys received and 
disbursed by me during the year, together with book sales by 
counties throughout the State: 

CASH RECEIPTS 
Balance on hand, July 1, 1923 $ 3,058.78 
Advertising fees 170.00 
Publishers’ refund (freight and insurance). . 21.92 
EE «5. shecesesethednnbseeedes 547.05 
LG? vecbnktheiand be hasnshéeecdie 
Sale of books and diplomas 


$46,110.61 
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CASH PAID OUT 
For printing . . 
FOr POsta@® « « cecccccscccccscces eveccess 
For freight, express and drayage 
For books to publishers 
For diplomas and seals 
For clerical salaries 
For Manager’s salary 
For bills receivable 


For light and coal 

For refunds 

For traveling expenses of Manager and Board 
BEGUADOTD 6 6 a ccccsscccscccces erecccos 

For paper, rope and office supplies 

For telephone . . ...ccccccccccccccccccccce 

PE so bannbntdne os e¥ oneness ens ose 

For taxes and fire insurance 

For attorney fees for collections 

For miscellaneous 


RR re rte er Uhre Me $46,110.61 


NumsBer oF Books SOLD In Eacu County 


No. of No. of 
Total Dists. County Total Dists. 
124 168 MecDonough.... 280 148 
Alexander...... 562 31 806 140 
72 78 covceese A500 260 
297 70 o° 1429 127 
182 64 Ms <s«se Ee 178 
723 194 i se cosee OO 134 
183 37 i 360 126 
105 ou «ewes ae 84 
64 M - 689 93 
223 es 286 44 
145 eo acake ee 60 
106 339 120 
102 a whecwel ee 
71 
127 


County 


Cumberland... .. 


DIGWEEE « o cencee 
Douglas..... 
DuPage..... 
Edgar 

Edwards ....... 
Effingham ...... 
Fayette .. 


Gallatin ..... 
Grundy .. 
Hancock .. ..... 


Henderson .. ... 
Henry .. 
Iroquois 

JOGHBOR 2c ccccce 
Jasper .. 
Jefferson ....... 
Jersey .. 


Other States .. .. 
Dota < . coves 49,791 
Diplomas issued 
117 _ _—sC— Seals issued 


D. F. Nickois, Seoretary-Manager, 
Lincoln, Illinois. 
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“It is one of the most beautiful 
compensations of this life, that no 
man can sincerely try to help another 
without helping himself.” 

There’s a Rotarian sentiment for 
you. It is used in the introduction to 
Miss Gail Calmerton’s “Practical 
Projects, Plays, and Games’”’ for pri- 
mary teachers. Mr. J. C. Sindelar 
has published it as a companion book 
for his Nixie Bunny Stories and the 
books by Alhambra Deming. 

Teachers of kindergarten, first, sec- 
ond, and third grades will find in this 
book forty-four games or projects 
that have been worked out and used 
with success in the public schools of 
Fort Wayne, Indiana. 

For years Miss Calmerton has been 
a staunch advocate of the project 
method as a means of combining the 
spirit of play with the spirit of work, 
of developing the full exercise of the 
child’s powers while conserving the 
spirit of fair play,—as a means to pre- 
serve the initiative of the child, but to 
merge all individual activity into one 
common purpose. This is in accord 
with the conscious purpose of public 
school education to develop American 
citizenship. 

Any teachers of the primary grades 
or of the kindergarten who are inter- 
ested in Miss Gail Calmerton’s “‘Prac- 
tical Projects, Plays, and Games” are 
invited to write to 

Mr. J. C. Sindelar, 
Beckley-Cardy Company, 
17 East Twenty-third Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 






Some years ago one of the largest 
tobacco companies carried on an ex- 
tensive campaign of advertising in 
which prominence was given to the 
slogan 

“ROLL YOUR OWN” 


Superintendent C. H. LeVitt of the 
public schools of Savanna later used 
the same slogan in one of his peppy 
poems. 

In effect, Professor G. M. Ruch of 
the State University of Iowa shows 
teachers how to “roll their own” ex- 
aminations in his new book, The Im- 
provement of the Written Examina- 
tion. 

Heretofore we have had the tradi- 
tional “essay-type” of examination 
and, during the past few years, the 
standardized educational test or scale. 
Professor Ruch shows that the objec- 
tive examination is superior to the 
traditional essay-type in accuracy of 
scoring and measurement. The scor- 
ing of an objective examination does 
not involve the personal opinion of 
the grader: the pupil writes very 
little, but answers the questions by 
underlining or checking the correct 
answers: the best known types of ob- 
jective examinations are the true- 
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false, multiple-choice, matching, and 
completion exercises. Samples of all 
these are given in chapter IV of Pro- 
fessor Ruch’s book, The Improvement 
of the Written Examination. 

Professor Ruch, in discussing the 
criteria of a good examination says, 
“a@ measuring instrument, whether it 
be an examination, a standard test, 
or any other device for the determin- 
ation of school achievement, must 
possess certain characteristics and 
certain . specific criteria. Although 
the relative importance of these cri- 
teria varies somewhat for the stand- 
ard test and the examination, in brief, 
an examination must possess: 

. Validity 

. Reliability 

. Objectivity 

. Ease of administration and scor- 
ing 

5. Standards.”’ 

Professor Ruch is pcimarily con- 
cerned with measurement within the 
class group. Consequently he is not 
interested at this time in a test that 
permits comparisons with other 
groups, schools, classes, etc., stating 
that “This property of the examin- 
ation is properly left to the standard 
test and need not be assumed by the 
examination.” 

Recently Mr. R. C. McNamara 
returned from a pleasant trip to Eu- 
rope where he went on his honeymoon 
after marrying the charming Miss 
Kingley, the daughter of the former 
superintendent of the public schools 
of Evanston. Consequently, any 
letters you write for information con- 
cerning Ruch’s, The Improvement of 
the Written Examination will be an- 
swered promptly if you address them 
to 


awn 


R. C. McNamara, 


Scott, Foresman & Company, 
623 South Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 





A GOOD 
PHOTOGRAPH 


with your application is necessary in securing 
a better position. It represents you when you 
yourself cannot be present. Officials seldom 
consider credentials without a photo. 

A large photo is expensive, impractical and 
very easily lost. If you do not have small 





photos, send a large one, securely wrapped, to- 
gether with $1.50 to the agency with whom 
you are registered or direct to us and we will 
have 25 reproductions made about 2x3”, 
returning the original to you intact. 





O ATI 
PHOTO CO. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Straicut Lines REMAIN 

Spring styles promise to be especially al- 
luring from the glimpses to be had of ad- 
vance showings of garments for Palm Beach 
wear, which are always a safe indication of 
the spring and summer fashions. The 
silhouette will continue to be straight and 
slim, the little fullness that creeps into some 
of the garments being in the front in the 
form of inverted plaits, ete. Very fine ac- 
cordion pleating is also used extensively. 

Bright colors will continue to be the 
fashion. White is also used quite exten- 
sively and the popular black and white 
combination is also good. There are a num- 
ber of interesting new fabrics for both sports 
and formal wear. Both the extremely small 
hat and those with considerable brim are 
being shown. Many ensemble gowns con- 
sisting of three-quarter length coats, lined 
with the same material as the long tunic 
worn under them are being shown. These 
suits are made up chiefly in the corded or 
other silk materials, or kasha, and are suit- 
able for almost any occasion except evening 
wear. 


‘*‘WHY AM I A BAPTIST?”’’ 


Freshmen at Illinois Wesleyan University 
were given what is termed a combined in- 
telligence observation test in the Rhetoric 
classes last week. Lists of names of well 
known people and places were handed the 
Freshmen, and they were told to write down 
for what each was noted. The following 
are a few of the answers recorded in the 
current Argus: 

Frances E. Willard—manufacturer of 
storage batteries. 

Helen Keller—slum worker. 

Henry Cabot Lodge—discoverer of 
America. 

Obregon—premier of Spain. 

John Wanamaker—United States official. 


(Continued on page 104) 
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A NATURAL METHOD 
OF TEACHING 
HANDWRITING 


Easier for the Teacher 
Easier for the Pupil 


By Using the 


Diagnostic Practice Sentences 
in Handwriting 


Devised by 


EMERY W. LEAMER 


Director of Training, 
State Normal School, 
Mayville, North Dakota 


Public School Publishing Company 
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GOODBYE, “PUSH AND PULL”! 


The teacher (to her pupils): 

“All of you want, of course, to learn how to write 
letters to your friends. And you know that your 
friends will enjoy them much more if your writing is 
neat and easy to read. Some of you will probably want 
to write letters ordering a book, or some clothes, or a 
baseball glove, or a pair of skates, or a premium that 
you have won; and you will want to make your writing 
clear and plain or the clerk who receives your letter will 
not be able to fill your order. Some of you will want to 
apply for a position some time and you will need to 
write a letter; if your letter cannot be easily read, and 
does not look well, you will probably not get the posi- 
tion.” 


With this introduction on the first day the teacher 
begins the use of the “Diagnostic Practice Sentences in 
Handwriting,” devised by Professor Emery W. Leamer, 
Director of Training in the State Normal School at May- 
ville, North Dakota. 

This plan for learning to write one’s very best is based 
on the sound psychological principles worked out by 
Professor Frank N. Freeman of the University of Chi- 
cago. In fact, Professor Leamer recommends Professor 
Freeman’s “Course in Handwriting” as a very excellent 
outline to follow in Grade I. The use of the Leamer 
“Diagnostic Practice Sentences in Handwriting’ is 
recommended for Grades II to VIII. 

By following Professor Leamer’s plan, children begin 
by practicing the writing of sentences which contain the 
words and letters they will write most frequently in 
adult life. The words from the Ayres list have been 
used as a basis for the exercises. 

The words from the Ayres list were analyzed to deter- 
mine the frequency with which each letter or combina- 
tion of letters appeared. It was found, for example, 
that the letter “‘e’’ occurred 34,459 times, the letter “a” 
27,461 times, the letter ‘‘d”’ 12,079 times, and the com- 
bination “wh” 1,641 times. From this analysis it is 
evident that some letters need more practice than 
others; for instance, it is a less important error to make 
a “‘q’’ wrong than to write an “e’* incorrectly, as one 
writes approximately 300 e’s for every q. 

This plan of learning to write well is not dependent 
upon any arm exercises. To quote Professor Leamer, 
“Beginning the learning of writing with exercises of the 
‘push and pull’ type is like beginning reading by mem- 
orizing the alphabet instead of with the recognition of 
whole words.” Artificial exercises should follow the 
writing of real words, when the child can see the use of 
them. Arm movement exercises are logical, adult meth- 
ods of attacking the complex processes of writing, but 
they are not the natural, childish way of learning. The 
exercises given in the Leamer “Diagnostic Practice Sen- 
tences in Handwriting”’ require the child to write real 
sentences from the first; to be sure, he practices on 
certain letters and combinations of letters separately at 
times, but only after he has tried to put those letters 


into words and has found that he does not make them 
correctly. 

The sentences to be practiced are presented on cards. 
The plates from which the sentences are printed were 
made from samples of actual writing, so that the child 
has a real mark at which to shoot. Someone wrote the 
sentence before he did; he feels that he can learn to do 
it himself. 

The handwriting period should not be longer than 10 
minutes of actual work. The first eight minutes should 
be given to practice on the one sentence that the child is 
working on for that day. The last two minutes should 
be given to the daily test, for which the pupil writes over 
and over again the sentence on which he has been prac- 
ticing. The pupil’s performance in this test decides 
whether or not he is to be passed to the next sentence for 
practice the coming day. With the exception of the 
first two sentences all the sentences contain approximately 
20 letters so that the measurement of rate is very easy. 
Some pupils by writing very carefully will be able to get 
a new sentence every day. Others will need to practice 
more than one day before they can write it well enough 
to go on, but the teacher tells them, ‘“‘Do not be dis- 
couraged if you do not get a new sentence every day. 
When you do not go on to the next sentence I will tell 
you what to do to improve your writing so that you may 
go on as soon as possible.” 

In the early grades the pupil is primarily concerned 
with making his copy as nearly like the sentences before 
him as possible. 

In grades IV to VIII, inclusive, the pupil should be 
shown how the “‘five elements of good writing’ —‘“‘slant, 
alignment, spacing, quality of line, and letter forma- 
tion’’—contribute to good handwriting, and should be 
urged to attend to whichever of these elements his own 
writing lacks. Recognition of improvement by the 
child himself is a very powerful source of motivation. 
The important thing in this practice is that the “pupil 
must have clearly in mind what his practice is expected 
to improve.” 

In the development of motor skill the interest of the 
child is absolutely essential. By doing away with any 
preliminary movement drills, push-and-pull exercises, 
and oval drills, which are contrary to the plan developed 
by the Leamer “Diagnostic Practice Sentences in Hand- 
writing,” by never finding fault with the writing of 
children, by always encouraging them—many times the 
statement that they are doing better stimulates them 
enough to actually’ improve—teachers will find that 
handwriting can be taught in a much more satisfactory 
manner. 

The general idea of this practice material is to allow 
each child to progress as rapidly as he is able to acquire 
the necessary quality and speed. He begins with the 
first sentence of the first series. As soon as he can 
write it with the speed and quality which is average for 
his grade he goes on to the next sentence; when he 
finishes one series he goes on to another. 


DIAGNOSTIC PRACTICE SENTENCES IN HANDWRITING 
Designed by Emery W. Leamer 


Price, 28 cents per set of 15 cards. 


Teacher’s manual and handwriting scale furnished free with orders for 25 sets. 


Sample set by mail, 40 cents 


Public School Publishing Company, Stoomineron ILLINOIS 
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Frank Kellogg—Manufacturer of Kel- 
logg’s Corn Flakes. 

Fiume—South Sea island. 

Pinchot—Premier of Italy. 

Lloyd George—Premier of France. 

Steinmetz—Inventor of the piano. 

Mussolini—A great musician. 

This list of errors does not include every- 
thing by any means. To tabulate all the 
mistakes would take nearly the whole paper. 
It is perhaps a significant fact that no one 





“Vas you effer in Cincinnati?” 


Hans Wagner’s naive friendliness 
brought roars of laughter as he asked 
this question again and again in the 
lovely light opera, The Prince of 
Pilsen. At the same time his simple, 
whole-hearted devotion to his home 
city brought his audiences perilously 
close to tears. 

If you go to Cincinnati during the 
latter part of this month for the ses- 
sions of the National Society for the 
Study of Education, the Department 
of Superintendence of the National 
Education Association, and the Ed- 
ucational Research Association, you 
will understand why Hans Wagner’s 
smile was so heart warming as he kept 
asking of one and all, “Vas you effer 
in—Tzin-tzinnati?” 

Whether you go to Cincinnati at 
this time or not, you are interested in 
the great meetings that will take place 
there. It is also fitting at this time 
that all of us take note of the really 
great work done by the early school 
men of Cincinnati. In this connection 
your attention is invited to 


Early Educational Leadership 
in the Ohio Valley 
By Allen Oscar Hansen 
Price (Paper Covers Only) $1.25 
Dr. B. R. Buckingham says of Hansen’s Book: 


“Here is a bit of history—of pro- 
fessional history. Let us read it and 
for the good of our souls let us appre- 
ciate a stalwart people in the pioneer 
days of the Great Valley and the 
things they thought and did about 
education.” 

If you do go to Cincinnati, you 
are invited to visit our display of tests, 
scales, and professional books for 
teachers in 


BOOTH 198 
Public School Publishing Co. 


509-11-13 North East Street 
Bloomington, Illinois 
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made a mistake in Henry Ford, Babe Ruth 
and Firpo. Frances E. Willard certainly 
must have been a wonderfully versatile 
woman, to judge by the remarks of the class. 
She was accused of being everything from a 
manufacturer of storage batteries to being 
the founder of the Red Cross, the Woman 
Suffragist leader, and the head of the 
Salvation Army. 


TAKING STOCK OF COMMERCIAL 
EDUCATION 


In spite of the rapid rise of commercial 
education in our public and private schools 
during the last two decades the ‘‘literature 
of commercial education’’ is still com- 
paratively limited. Although commercial 
education has now become one of the leading 
departments of our secondary schools, it was 
only recently that commercial teachers began 
to ‘‘take stock’’ and review their achieve- 
ments with a view to reorganizing, stan- 
dardizing, and harmonizing the wide range 
of thought that has resulted from the almost 
unprecedented growth of this important 
branch of our scheme of education. 

During the past three years a number of 
valuable contributions to the cause have been 
made. The latest of these books—just from 
the press—is Some Observations on Second- 
ary Commercial Education, by Arnon Wal- 
lace Welch, M.A., LL.B. 

Mr. Welch’s book presents’ the common- 
sense point of view of commercial education. 
It clearly defines and analyzes the two ex- 
treme positions on commercial education, 
and indicates the general direction in which, 
in the author’s opinion, the profession 
should proceed during the present period— 
one of adjustment which naturally follows 
the period of conquest. It attempts to 
maintain a proper balance between two ex- 
tremes, 

Based upon the extensive experience, study 
and observations of the author, the book is 
designed to give perspective to the entire field 
of secondary commercial education, and to 
develop point of view. It is written in 
an easy, fluent style. It should be of value 
to every one interested in commercial edu- 
cation in secondary schools. 

Five-day approval. So sure are we of the 
merits of Mr. Welch’s new book that we 
will send the book to any teacher or school 
on five days’ approval. If for any reason, 
at the end of five days, you do ‘not wish 
to keep the book, you may return it to us 
and your money will be refunded. 

The Gregg Publishing Company 
20 West 47th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


AMERICAN RED CROSS PUBLISHES 
‘*HIGH SCHOOL SERVICE’’ 


A new magazine named ‘‘High School 
Service’’ is being offered high schools by 
the American Red Cross. The editor is 
C. C. Certain, a well known school man of 
Detroit. 


RHODES SCHOLARSHIPS 


Illinois aspirants for Rhodes Scholarships, 
which entitle one to three years at Oxford 
University in England, should apply to E. 
Lyman, Jr., Esq., Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Illinois. In any case of difficulty 
in reaching Mr. Lyman, candidates should 
write or telegraph to President Frank 
Aydelotte of Swarthmore College, American 
Secretary to the Rhodes Trustees, Swarth- 
more, Pa. 
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‘*_-DOWN TO THE SEA IN SHIPS’’ 


A Norwegian vessel, the Magnolia, leaving 
Rio de Janeiro with a crew of twenty-two, 
drifted into Ship Island with eight men on 
deck and two still sick. She had had twenty 
cases of yellow fever and twelve deaths en 
route. The log showed the death of the 
captain, of the first mate, and of the second 
mate, promoted in turn to command, then 
an entry by the third mate, acting captain: 
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subject whether it be English, 
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or h profes- 
sional courses in education like “Genetic 
P: hology,”’‘‘StoryTellingin Primary Grades,” 
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* for Energetic Superintendents 
and Principals 


If you have an Automobile 
we have a JOB for you 


The petocions and superintendents who 


last Summer handled blocks of territory for 
us and earned 2 to 3 times their regular salary for a similar 
period, will earn even more this Summer. 

Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia is known the school 
world over as the finest reference work ever published. It 
is respected and needed by every school in the country. 
Approved by every state where formal approval is issued 
. « « endorsed by leading members ofthe N. E. A... . used 
in thousands of schools today . . . Compton’s Pictured 
Encyclopedia offers you, now, a 
greater opportunity than ever before. [@ 
Sales reach new records every month. 

Join us. Increase your salary this | 
Summer in the worth-while Compton 
service. We will give you training 
under an experienced man and every | 
assistance to assure your success. We 
believe this to be by far the most profit- | 
able Summer opportunity offered to | 
school men .. . and the most 

dig: ~y = desirable. A limited 
number of permanent itions also 
open. Write for complete details of 
our proposition, today, as territories © 1 


will soon be assigned. 
$1650 
School Service Department 5 In 13 weeks last 


F.E. Compton & Co. #37 


58 E. Washington Street, CHICAGO Compton Service. 
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***T am calculating and platting the 
whole course of the ship to Pensacola Light, 
so when I die the carpenter’—the next 
ranking man—‘can take her in. He is not 
@ navigator.’ 

‘*In a few days the entries were in the 
carpenter’s hand. Truly, to these men the 
ship was more than the crew; duty, more 
than life.’’—Hygeia. 
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HIGH SCHOOL PRESS ASSOCIATION 
GALESBURG FEB. 6 AND 7. 


Judging and display of high school year- 
books, newspapers, and magazines edited and 
published by high school pupils of Illinois 
cities, which were entered in a competition 
for six state prizes, will be one of the 
features of the annual convention of the 
Illinois High School Press Association which 
meets in Galesburg February 6 and 7. 


WILLIAM McANDREW, PRESIDENT OF 

THE DEPARTMENT OF SUPERIN- 

TENDENCE OF THE NATIONAL EDU- 
CATION ASSOCIATION 


Cincinnati, Feb. 21-28. 


Illinois school people will take a special 
interest in the annual meeting of the De- 
partment of Superintendence of the National 
Education Association this month because 
an Illinois man, Superintendent William 
McAndrew of the public schools of Chicago, 
is president of the organization. This year 
the meeting will begin on Saturday evening 
February 21 and will last through February 
28. The meeting will be held in the Music 
Hall of Cincinnati. Round trip tickets on 
the identification certificate plan will be 
sold at one and one half fare for the round 
trip applicable to members of the National 
Education Association and dependent mem- 
bers of their families. The first session on 
the evening of Saturday February 21, will 
be given over to the annual meeting of the 
National Society for the Study of Education 
which will discuss Part I of the Twenty- 
Fourth Yearbook of the Society, containing 
the eagerly awaited Report on Reading. The 
chairman of the Committee responsible for 
Part I of the Twenty-Fourth Yearbook is 
Dean William 8. Gray of the School of 
Education of the University of Chicago. 


COMMERCIAL CONTESTANTS TO 
MACOMB IN MAY 


The Third Interscholastic Contest in Com- 
mercial Subjects will be held at the Western 
Illinois State Teachers College, Macomb, 
Illinois, on Saturday, May 2, 1925, begin- 
ning promptly at 1 o’clock. All commercial 
teachers in the high schools of the western 
part of Illinois who desire to enter their 
pupils for this contest are invited to write 
to D. C. Beighey, Head of the Department 
of Commercial Education, W. I. 8. T. C., 
Macomb. 


GOVERNMENT JOBS $1140 TO $3000 
YEAR 


All teachers should try the U. 8. Govern- 
ment examinations frequently held through- 
out the entire country. Many permanent, 
life positions paying $1140 to $3000 a year 
are constantly being filled; these have short 
hours and pleasant work. Write.immediately 
to Franklin Institute, Dept. A-236, Rochester, 
N. Y., for list of many positions obtainable ; 
specimen examination questions and free 
sample coaching lessons. 


ILLINOIS TEACHER 


WANTED 


Would You Like to Travel All Summer Long—engaged in a work that capitalizes 
your teaching experience and offers unusual financial returns? 


One of the country’s old and well established business houses, with a nation-wide organization, will have 
openings for nearly 100 women teachers this Spring and Summer. These positions are paying other 


teachers from 
$200 TO $400 A MONTH 


Applicants must have had two years college or normal school training, three years of teaching experience, 
and be between 25 and 40 years of age and in good health. Positions will be filled in the coder enoll. 
cations are received, with preference to those of highest qualifications who can work longest. Give age, 


Women Teachers 
For Summer Work 


education, experience, date when your school closes and number of weeks you can work in your first letter. 


Address Dept. LT5, S. J. GILLFILLAN, Garland Bldg., Chicago, Illinois 








IF YOU WANT A GOOD TEACHING POSITION: 
Rural, Grade or High School in any State West of the 
Mississippi River, write us at once. Not an agency. 


Teachers Information Bureau, 


Teachers Come West 


NEITHER ENROLLMENT FEE 
NOR COMMISSION CHARGED 





P. O. Box, 2435 
DENVER, COLORADO 








Adams-Thurston Teachers’ Agency 
224 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


High class nationally known medium between Teachers, Colleges, Normal, 
Public and Private Schools. Established 33 years. 
Write for booklet “How to Apply.” 


TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


Free Registration sf leteoativs. ait N Calon S. | GhteB 
ag W YORK — PITTSBURGH,PA. KANSAS CITY,MO 
Joining All Offices B 


Flatiron Bldg. _ 5024 Jenkins Arcade 
TEACHERS WE PLACE YOU 


N. Y. Life 
SPOKANE, WASH., Cham. of Comm. Bidg. 
Established 1906—Unexcelled Service 
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ROCKY I97- TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


410 U.S.NaT Bann BLOG Denver 




















IN THE BETTER 
POSITIONS 


We enroll only Normal and College Graduates. | 


BRANCH OFFICES 
Portland, Ore. N. W. Bank Bldg. 
Minneapolis, Minn. Lumber Exchange 
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WM. RUFFER, Ph. D., Manager Kansas City, Mo. Rialto Bidg. 


LARGEST TEACHER PLACEMENT WORK IN THE U. S. 
Under One Management—Direction of E. E. Olp, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 

FISK TEACHERS AGENCY, 28 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago. Affiliated offices in principal cities. 

AMERICAN COLLEGE BUREAU, Chicago Temple, Chicago; 1254 Amsterdam Ave., New York. Ex- 
uding teachers college) and university work. 

NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, Southern Bidg., Washington; Security Bidg., Evanston, Ill. 

EDUCATION SERVICE, 19 8. Le Salle St., Chicago; 1254 Amsterdam Ave., New York; Southern Bidg., 

Washington. Offers various forms of service to schools and teachers. 

If you attend the meeting of the Department of Superintendence af Cincinnati, Feb. 22-26, see us al our Booth No. 104. 


SPECIALISTS’ 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


A L B E. R 25 E. Jackson Boulevard, CHICAGO 


Fortieth year. We need well prepared teachers for Public School, Normal School and 
College work. Our many clients pay highest salaries. Send for booklet, “Teaching as a 


siness,”” 
Symes Bidg., Denver; Peyton Bidg., Spokane 


Other Offices: 437 Fifth Ave., New York; 

CLINTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 3: % 
CLINTON, IOWA C. E. Cozzens, Manager 
We place Good Teachers in Good Positions at small expense to them. 


FREE REGISTRATION TERRITORY joe ee ned Wan 
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For the Junior High Grades 


MODERN WORD STUDIES 


By J. N. HUNT 


This new book provides a carefully 
organized course in the Pronuncia- 
tion and Spelling of essential words, 
and in Word Building and Word 
Analysis. The latter phases of 
study are developed as a basis for 
teaching the meaning of groups 
of related words. 














American Book Company 


330 East 22nd Street CHICAGO, ILL. 


























zine at very low cost. In fact a few 
ads or subscriptions will meet all ex- 
penses. 

Particulars and Samples FREE 
Send the attached coupon for full par- 
ticul les. Does not ob 
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SANITARY SHADES 


Our roller shades are of the 
best cotton duck, strong and 
flexible, and come in soft, attrac- 
tive colors that rest the eye. 





They can be Easily 
LAUNDERED 


The rollers on which they run are large and true; they 
cannot race; the pulley clutch is fool-proof; and the cord 
is strong and durable. There is a big difference between 
our shades and the other kind. Send for circular of styles 
and colors. 


LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE COMPANY 
SPICELAND, INDIANA 

















